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CONFIDENTIAL. 


Further Correspondence respecting the Relief of Emin Pasha at 
Uganda. 


ParT: Il. 


No. 1. 
Sir F. de Winton to Foreign Office.—(Received January 3, 1887.) 
Sir, 160, New Bond Street, December 30, 1886. 


I HAVE the honour to inform you, for the information of the Right Honourable 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, that a Committee has been formed of the* 
following gentlemen, to conduct the affairs of the Emin Bey Relief Expedition :— 

Mr. W. Mackinnon, Chairman; Honourable G. Dawnay; Mr. H. M. Stanley ; 
Sir L. Pelly; Mr. A. F. Kinnaird; Colonel Grant; Reverend H. Waller; Colonel 
Sir F. de Winton, Acting Secretary. 

A meeting of this Committee was held on the 29th instant, when the action of 
Mr. Mackinnon, and the appointment of Mr. Stanley to command the expedition, 
were confirmed. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON. 


No. 2. 
The African Lakes Company (Limited) to Foreign Office.—(Received January 3, 1887.) 


Dear Sir Percy, . 7, Royal Bank Place, Glasgow, December 30, 1886. 

INCLOSED is copy of a letter which we have addressed to-day to Mr. Stanley, 
and which we have thought it well to submit to you, as showing our movements and 
feeling in this matter. 

Any suggestions or advice which you may feel at liberty to give upon the subject 
I will be very grateful for. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) WILLIAM EWING. 


Inclosure in No. 2. 
Mr. Ewing to Mr. H. M. Stanley. 


Dear Sir, Glasgow, December 30, 1886. 

I AM very pleased to learn that your present expedition to Central Africa is to 
include the relief of Emin Bey. 

Not knowing whether your expedition was to be confined to the re-establishment 
of the Stanley Falls Station, we here had decided to organize an expedition, to proceed 
by the waterway of the Zambesi, Lake Nyassa, and Lake Tanganyika, to Emin Bey’s 
province. Learning now of your intention to proceed direct inland from Zanzibar, we 
are somewhat uncertain what course to adopt; whether a duplicate expedition might 
not still be advisable, or whether we should confine ourselves to the establishment 
and maintenance of subsequent regular communications along our route to Emin 
Bey’s province. 
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It is manifest that he will require for the maintenance of his position not one 
expedition only, but repeated communications at regular intervals, and there seems to 
be little doubt that our route is the most accessible and reliable for such a service. 

I will be glad to have your opinion upon the question generally, and, on the other 
hand, need hardly assure you that if there is anything in which you think we could be 
of any service to you, either in bringing up supplies to meet your expedition at the 
north end of Tanganyika, either on its forward or return journey, or otherwise, it 
would be a very great pleasure to us to do all that is in our power to serve you. 

I may mention that, for the purpose of our expedition, we ordered a little time 
ago, and have now in construction, a portable boat, 32 feet long, which you can have, 
should you desire it. I do not know your address in London, so I inclose this to the 
care of Mr. Mackinnon. 


IT am, &c. 
(Signed) WILLIAM EWING, Secretary. 


SERIE FEDER ERI er PT OE ES SE a Oe CER ee RC OE 
No. 3. 


Lord Vivian to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received January 3.) 


(No.1. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, January 1, 1887. 

MR. STANLEY, the African explorer, arrived in Brussels the day before 
yesterday, and, after having an audience of the King, returned the same evening to 
London. I inclose a notice, published in to-day’s newspaper, of the plans and probable 
route of his expedition for the relief of Emin Bey. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) VIVIAN. 


Inclosure in No. 8. 


Extract from the “ Journal de Bruzelles” of December 31, 1886. 
> 

STANLEY A BruxEeLLes.—Mr. Stanley, le grand explorateur Africain, est arrivé 
Jeudi matin 4 Bruxelles, venant de Londres. 

Il n’a quitté l’Hétel de Belle-Vue, ov il était descendu, que pour rendre visite 3 
Sa Majesté le Roi, dont il a naturellement cru devoir prendre congé avant de partir pour 
VAfrique. Mr. Stanley a déjeuné et diné seul 4 ’hétel. Il est reparti pour Londres le 
soir méme par le train de 8 heures 15 minutes. 

“La visite de Stanley 4 Bruxelles,” écrit la “‘ Gazette,” “dont onc onnait les relations 
avec l’Association Africaine, n’était qu’une démarche de haute convenance. On sait 
en effet, que Stanley est toujours au service du Roi. Il avait donc a lui faire part de 
Voffre qui lui a été faite, de prendre la direction de l’expédition chargée de porter 
secours 1 Emin Bey et 4 Casati, bloqués 4 Wadelai, sur le Haut-Nil. 

“ Rien n’est encore décidé quant 4 Vitinéraire que suivra l’expédition de secours 
qui s’organise. En Angleterre, on recommande la voie de Zanzibar et des grands lacs, 
Mais les graves nouvelles qui viennent de parvenir en Europe sont de nature & modifier 
ce projet. 

“Une dépéche annonce que Mouanga, le tyran de l’Uganda, a envahi le Royaume 
d’Ounyoro, tué le Roi Kabréga, l’ami des blancs, et rendu ainsi bien difficile la route dy 
Lac Albert. 

“D’autre part, le Dr. Junker, le compagnon de captivité des prisonniers du Soudan 
qui vient d’arriver 4 Zanzibar aprés un long et difficile voyage qui a duré plus d’un an. 
télégraphie qu'il a exploré la riviere Ouellé jusque par 22° de longitude et que batten 
riviére est navigable. 

“ Cette importante nouvelle géographique résoud presque définitivement la question 
de l’Ouellé et rattache cette riviére & ’Oubangi, tributaire du Congo. Une larve voie 
navigable s’offre done a l’expédition par la céte ouest et pourrait bien l’emporter sur 
la route premiérement préconisée, par l’est. 

“ Quoi qu'il en soit, on attendra pour prendre une décision définitive des nouvelles 
du Dr. Junker, qui s’est embarqué le 21 de ce mois & Zanzibar, passera dans quelques 
jours & Aden, et arrivera au Caire vers le 10 Janvier.” 


a a a a a a a 
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No, 4. 
The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 1.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, January 3, 1887, 6°15 P.M. 


EMIN Relief Fund Committee wish following telegram sent to you :— 

«400 Remingtons and 200 cases Remington ammunition, 600 rounds in each case, 
6,000 Ibs. of powder in 20 lb. Fegs, 1,000,000 percussion caps, required to be sent to 
Zanzibar, care of Consul Holmwood, for Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. These arms 
and ammunition required to arm convoy, and to take supply to Emin Pasha.” 

Detailed answer to your telegram of 29th ultimo wiil be sent when required 
information can be obtained. 


AEE a ToS RENE Ta RP ODE NE OPE 


No. 5. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Received January 4, 3°30 P.M.) 
(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo; January 4, 1887, 2°50 P.M. 


YOUR Lordship’s telegram of yesterday. 

The following will be sent to Suez within three days for transmission to 
Zanzibar :— 

400 Remington rifles. 

900 eases Remington ammunition, with about 650 rounds in each case. 

1,000,000 percussion caps, packed in 25 or 30 Remington cases. 6,000 Ibs. of 
powder for muskets, packed in 25 or 30 Remington cases. 

If any powder is required for artillery please let me know at once. Also, if any 
bullets are required besides the Remington cartridges. 

In continuation of my telegram of the 29th ultimo, 100 blacks can be obtained. 
on the following terms per month :— 

Headman, 20/.; 9 foremen, 10/.; 90 men, Al. ; total, 4701., besides rations. In addi- 
tion to this, their women left behind to be rationed. 

This latter expense would be about 501. a-month. 

Let me know what further action is to be taken here. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Chermside and others suggest Somalis from Aden and opposite 
coast as perhaps preferable. 


No. 6. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


STR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE presents lis compliments to Colonel de Winton, 
and, by Lord Iddesleigh’s direction, transmits herewith a copy of a telegram received 
ths day from Sir E. Baring.* 

Foreign Office, January 4, 1887. 


No. 7. 
Memorandum by Sir P. Anderson. 


STANLEY has been with me to-day. After discussing Baring’s telegrams with 
him, I drafted the annexed telegram to Baring, which meets his views. 

Fe also urged that the annexed letter might be written to the Post Office. I 
think it explains itself, and that there would be no objection to sending it. 

What he is principally anxious about is this. He prefers the Congo route. He 
says it would be quicker ; that he could reach Emin by it in four months; and that 
there would be no possibility of collision with Uganda, as he would not go near it. He 
laughs at the idea of being attacked by Tippoo Tip, who is a personal friend, and 
who, being in Zanzibar at present, could be easily ‘nfluenced. He will not go within 
100 miles of Stanley Falls. The King of the Belgians, who wishes the Congo route to 
be taken, has promised to place his steamers at the disposal of the expedition. 

But there are two obstacles—first, the expense of taking the expedition from 
Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo; secondly, possible dislike on the Sultan’s part to 
letting his men go to the Congo. The second would not be insuperable; the real 
difficulty lies in the first. And this, he urges, would be met if the Admiralty would let 
one of their store-ships take the expedition round the Cape. He quotes the precedent 


*-No. ‘5; 
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of 1877, when the “Industry” took his expedition, by direction of the Admiralty, 
from the West Coast to Zanzibar. He says that the Committee would pay for coal and 
rations. 

His calculation of expense is roughly— 


£ 
4(10 porters’ pay ee es os oe ee .s -. 5,600 
Additional men ey San as oe Se ae i 2,800 
White men oe eo e* eo *- ** . ** 1,500 
Supplies, food, &c. je oe os is er a ia 7,600 
Coal aud rations sa Sa a 23 Je ve ze 2,500 
Tole Ss < Ss - Pe .. 20,000 


Besides his reasons in favour of the Congo route, it is obvious that we should 
escape German jealousy, quiet the fears of the French and our Missionary Societies 
about the safety of the missionaries in Uganda, and avert the dangers feared by 
General Brackenbury. 

He would not wait to come back, as he would make his way to the coast on his 
return by whatever route he fancied on his own account. 

The question is, whether we should ask the Admiralty. Stanley has ascertained, 
by inquiring there, that the ship can be provided if the order is given. 

If it is to be done, it should be done at once, as many details depend on the choice 
of route. 

BaP. Aa 

Foreign Office, January 5, 1886. 


I think Lord Salisbury had better see this. 


No. 8. 


The Earl of Iddesleigh to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 2. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, January 5, 1887, 6°18 p.m. 

STANLEY satisfied with supply provided of arms and ammunition if it includes 
cartridge belts and pouches. No artillery powder required. No bullets. 

As regards soldiers, he could not take more than one Headman, four foremen, 
and forty-five men at prices named. Egyptians preferred to Somalis. But if Congo 
route is chosen, no soldiers will be required. How long would it take to provide 
suitable men if wanted ? 


ee eo en 
No. 9. 
Poreign Office to Mr. H. M. Stanley. 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE presents his compliments to Mr. Stanley, and, 
by Lord Iddesleigh’s direction, begs to inform him that a telegram has this day been 
received from Sir E. Baring, stating that the rifles, ammunition, caps, powder, belts, 
and pouches will be sent to-day to Suez. 

Foreign Office, January 5, 1887. 


SIP Snaacammrmemremarree LESS SELON SNE eNO AO SOON Pence a A ee 
No. 10. 
Foreign Office to Post Office. 


I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to state that a difficulty has occurred 
with respect to the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha owing to the refusal of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company to carry ammunition by their boat which starts on 
the 20th instant. The Relief Committee state that the British India Company will 
take the ammunition by their vessel, the « Navarino,” which sails on. the same day. 
Being a slower boat, she will arrive at Aden from twenty-four to thirty-six hours later 
than the Peninsular and Oriental boat, and, consequently, after the departure of the 
vessel carrying the Zanzibar mail, which would leave on the arrival of the latter. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 5, 1887. 


~ 
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The start of the relief expedition from Zanzibar might thus be delayed for a month. 
The Committee ask that, under these circumstances, the Zanzibar mail may be kept at 
Aden until the arrival of the ‘Navarino.” They state that they are assured that the 
British India Company would give an undertaking that the return mail to Aden shall 
be delivered at the proper time. 

I am to state that Lord Iddesleigh recommends this proposal to the favourable 
consideration of the Postmaster-General, who would probably, if he is disposed to 
entertain it, communicate with the Company. 

I am to add that the matter is urgent, and that an immediate answer is 
required. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 
i a see ge nenanibeyeiesiilanivicieen 
No. 11. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received January 6, 12°50 P.M.) 
{ Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, January 6, 1887, 1°45 P.M. 


TIE rifles, ammunition, caps, powder, belts, and pouches will be sent to-day to 
Suez. 


Neer nee — 


No. 12. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received January 6.) 
{ Africa. ) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, January 5, 1887. 


YOUR telegram of to-day. 

Cartridge belts and pouches can be provided. The men would be ready to start 
from Suez in three weeks at most from the time I receive a telegram telling me they 
are required. Grenfell will at once put them through a short course of musketry in 
ease they are wanted. 

The best course will be for Stanley to let me know the maximum sum per month 
he can pay. We will then try to supply as many men up to 100 as we can for the 
money. It may be possible to reduce prices named in my telegram of yesterday. 


PIERS IAN APN CE OP TIO WIL I EL ORS PREY ete RE AE I EE AM Poe erate 8 
No. 13. 
Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—(Recewed January 7; 5°15 P.M.) 
(Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, January 7, 1887, 5°50 p.m. 
THE rifles, ammunition, &c., will leave Suez to-day for Zanzibar. I have 
informed Holmwood. 


ee 
No. 14. 
Foreign Office to Mr. H. M. Stanley. 


SIR J. PAUNCEFOTE presents his compliments to Mr. Stanley, and, by 
Lord Iddesleigh’s direction, begs leave to inform him that Sir E. Baring, telegraphing 
under date of the 7th instant, states that the rifles, ammunition, &c., will leave Suea 
to-day for Zanzibar. 

Sir E. Baring adds that he has apprised Mr. Holmwood of this fact. 

Foreign Office, January 7, 1887. 


No. 15. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 8, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to state that the Committee of the 
Emin Pasha Relief Expedition are in communication with his Lordship respecting the 
siete for the expedition, the expenses of which are to be defrayed by private 
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subscription, and by a contribution from the Egyptian Government, which also 
supplies such arms and ammunition as are required for Emin Pasha and for the armed 
escort. 

Mr. H. M. Stanley, who will be in command, wishes to adopt the Congo route. 
He says that by ascending this river, and an affluent which has been partially explored, 
he will be able to reach the Albert Nyanza Lake, on which Emin has steamers, by a 
short land journey, and will avoid the dangers of collision with the natives, and 
especially with the King of Uganda, which are to be feared if he strikes inland from 
Zanzibar. Lord Iddesleigh attaches great weight to these reasons in favour of the 
Congo route, as it is very desirable that the expedition should be of a pacific 
character, and a collision with Uganda might not only endanger the lives of the white 
men attached to it, but would also imperil the safety of the English and French 
missionaries in that kingdom. 

The objection felt by Mr. Stanley is the expense of carrying the expedition, 
which would be organized in Zanzibar, from that island round the Cape to the mouth 
of the Congo. When it arrives at that point the King of the Belgians will, 
Mr. Stanley states, place his steamers at his disposal. He urges that the only way of 
overcoming this difficulty would be an offer on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
to allow the men and stores to be taken round the Cape in a Government ship. He 
speaks of a transport or store-ship, and refers to the precedent when his men were 
taken from Loanda to Zanzibar in 1877 by the “ Industry.” He would probably have 
from 350 to 400 porters. 

I am to state that his Lordship would be glad to learn whether the Lords 
Commissioners could place a vessel on the service. No return voyage is contemplated, 
as Mr. Stanley, having performed his wish in the interior, would find his way back by 
aland route. If their Lordships could entertain the application, Mr. Stanley would be 
asked to place himself in communication with them, and furnish information as to 
details. 

He states that the Committee would be ready to pay for the coal consumed and 
for the rations of the passengers. 

I am to add that an immediate decision is required, as Mr. Stanley wishes to 
leave England on the 20th instant. 

Iam, &e. 


(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
No. 16. 
Emin Relief Committee to the Earl of Iddesleigh.—( Received January 10.) 
Dear Lord Iddesleigh, Balinakill, Clachan, Argyilshire, January 10, 1887. 


I AM happy to be able to tell your Lordship that the arrangements for the 
Emin Pasha expedition are progressing satisfactorily. 

I mentioned when I had last the pleasure of seeing you at the Foreign Office that 
a Maxim gun had been presented to Mr. Stanley, and that perhaps you would be good 
enough to recommend the Government to give him the necessary ammunition. It 
would assist the Committee materially in making efficient arrangements, and would be 
much appreciated by Mr. Stanley and me if the Government would consent to make 
this grant, as we feel the gun is likely, by merely exhibiting it, to prove a great peace- 
preserver. ; 

Mr. Guy Dawnay, who is interesting himself greatly in promoting the interests of 
the expedition, writes me he has been doing all he can to get the necessary grant of 
30,000 rounds, and has seen and written Mr. W. H. Smith, Mr. Northcote, and others : 
he adds, the ammunition is ready, if leave can be obtained, but the difficulty is at the 
Foreign Office. 

As the matter is pressing, I am sure you will forgive me for troubling you about 
it, but you have been so considerate in the whole affair, and so earnest in backing it 
up, that I feel assured you will help us now if you can. 

My friends have responded liberally to my requests for money. I have promises 
up to 6,500/. in addition to the 2,000/. I have already given, leaving, therefore, only 
1,500/. wanting to make up the 10,000/. This I shall provide if my friends do not. ; 

Thanking you very much tor your great kindness and courtesy in connection 
with this matter, I am, c. 

(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 


- 


é 
No. 17. 
Post Office to Foreign Office.—(Received January 11.) 


Sir, Generai Post Office, London, January 8, 1887. 
IN reply to your letter of the 5th instant, I am directed to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Earl of Iddesleigh, that, in order to meet the difficulty which has 
arisen in connection with the transmission of the ammunition intended for the expe- 
dition for the relief of Emin Pasha, the Postmaster-General has given permission to 
the British India Steam Navigation Company to delay the departure from Aden of 
the Zanzibar mail-packet, which should sail on the 9th February, until the arrival at 
that port of the Company’s steam-ship “ Navarino,” leaving London on the 20th 
instant, by which it is proposed that the ammunition shall be forwarded. 
. Tam, &e. 
(Signed) ALGERNON TURNOR. 


No. 18. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 11, 1887..- 
WITH a view to meeting the difficulty which has arisen in connection with 
the transmission of the ammunition intended for the expedition for the relief of Emin 
Pasha, the suggestion made by your Committee was referred to Her Majesty’s 
Postmaster-General, and I am now directed by the Earl of Iddesleigh to acquaint you 
that Mr. Raikes has given permission to the British India Steam Navigation 
Company to delay the departure from Aden of the Zanzibar mail-packet, which 
should sail on the 9th February, until the arrival at that port of the Com- 
pany’s steam-ship “ Navarino,” leaving London on the 20th instant, by which it 
is proposed that the ammunition shall be forwarded. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 


No. 19. 
Mr. H. M. Stanley to Foreign Office.—(Received January 12.) 


Dear Sir Percy, 160, New Bond Street, London, January 8, 1887. 

I HAVE great pleasure in forwarding an extract of a letter from the junior 
member of the firm of Gray, Dawes, and Co. (British India Company) relative to the 
detention of the Zanzibar mail. 

Messrs. Gray, Dawes, and Co. require an answer before Friday next; otherwise, 
they say, “‘ the expedition will be too late for both the Peninsular and Oriental and 
‘ Navarino’ of the British India Company.” 

Would it be too much to ask you to be good enough to let me have an answer as 
soon as possible about this matter—“ Whether the Post Office, to prevent the great 
delay that will ensue, will please exercise its good offices in this affair ? ” 

Yours, &e. 
(Signed) HENRY M. STANLEY. 


Inclosure in No. 19. 


Mr. G. 8. Mackenzie to Mr. H. M. Stanley. 

(Extract.) January 7, 1887. 

THE Company is doing all it can, and at extra expense to themselves, to meet 
the wishes of and expedite the departure of the expedition; if any penalty is to 
be enforced it must be provided by the Relief Committee. The Zanzibar mail is dated 
to leave Aden on 9th February, and to be back on 28th March. The Company is 
willing to use every effort by curtailing stay at ports and working extra gangs there, 
loading and discharging, to ensure being back at Aden on their due date, in time to 
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catch the homeward mail-steamer, and we are satisfied to do this the Zanzibar steamer 
might remain at Aden till 12th February ; the “ Navarino” should reach there on 11th. 
The Company is willing to do all to make the detention as short as possible, but more 
than this they ought not to be expected to do. The increased speed and extra dispatch 
all means outlay to them, for which they ask no return. It is, therefore, for the 
Foreign Office to try and smooth over the difficulties with the Post Office. 


ne een 
No. 20. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received January 12.) 


Sir, Admiralty, January 11, 1887. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of the 8th instant respecting the proposed expedition to 
relieve Emin Pasha, and asking whether my Lords would entertain Mr. Stanley’s 
application to allow the stores and men to be taken round the Cape of Good Hope to 
the River Congo in one of Her Majesty’s ships or a transport. 

In reply, I am to request that you will state to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs that there is no ship of war available or capable of carrying 350 to 400 porters 
and stores from Zanzibar to the Congo, or troop or store ship, and the cost of freight 
would be from 4,000/. to 5,000/. 

I am, &e. 


(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 
eens sees eesnesesesee ches 
No. 21 


Sir E. Baring to the Earl of Iddesleigh—(Received January 12, 3 P.M.) 


(Africa. ) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, January 12, 1887, 1°52 p.m. 

YOUR telegram of the 28th ultimo. ; 

Junker is here. He left Emin last January. The latter then had 1,800 
Remington rifles, and cartridges enough to last a year and a-half if the blacks did not 
make war on him; also 3 cannon, one at each three different stations; also some 
200 or 300 sporting guns, some revolvers, and a certain quantity of powder and lead. 
He has two small steamers. 

Junker will remain here about a month for the sake of his health. He wishes 
me to say he is prepared to give Stanley all the information in his possession. 


SS sssssssssusssssssssssssnssssss 


No, 22 


The Karl of Iddesleigh to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 2.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, January 12, 1887. 
EMIN PASHA. 
Inform Sultan that for strong reasons, which will be explained to His Highness 
by letter, the expedition will proceed by Congo route. Solicit his permission for men 
engaged to go by it. 


Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


SIR JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE presents his compliments to Sir F. de Winton, 
and, by direction of the Secretary of State, begs leave to acquaint him, for the 
information of the Emin Relief Committee, that a telegram had been this day received 
from Sir E. Baring, stating that Dr. Junker is at Cairo. 

Sir E. Baring states that he left Emin Pasha last January, and that the latter 
then had 1,800 Remington rifles and cartridges enough to last a year and a-half if the 
blacks did not make war on him. Emin Pasha had, further, three cannon, one at 
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each of the three different stations; also some 200 or 800 sporting guns, some 
revolvers, and a certain quantity of powder and lead. He also possessed two small 
steamers. 

Sir E. Baring adds that Dr. Junker will remain about a month at Cairo for the 
sake of his health, and wishes Mr. Stanley to be informed that he will be happy to 
give him all the information in his possession. 

Foreign Office, January 12, 1887. 


No. 24. 
Emin Relief Committee to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 13.) 


My Lord, 160, New Bond Street, London, January 12, 1887. 

I HAVE been instructed by the Committee of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition 
to request the favourable consideration of Her Majesty’s Government to the question 
of transport of the expedition from Zanzibar to Banana, the mouth of the Congo, for 
the following reasons :— 

That His Majesty the Sovereign of the New Congo Free State has placed a 
sufficiency of transport on the waters of the Haut Congo, at the disposal of Mr. Stanley, 
for the use of the expedition, gratuitously. 

That the adoption of the Congo route would prevent any misfortune happening to 
the missionaries, French and English, now in the power of Mwanda, the King of 
Uganda. 

That the funds of the Committee are not sufficient to enable them to carry out 
the whole object of the expedition, via the Congo route, in consequence of the cost of 
transport from Zanzibar to Banana Point. 

The Congo route has the further advantages that it offers far greater facilities for 
the withdrawal of the women and children at present with Emin Bey. It would also 
open up a sure and certain route for any further relief to Emin Pasha, and for his own 
ultimate retreat. 

The Committee have therefore to request, as the Congo route is for so many 
reasons the more suitable, that Her Majesty’s Government may see fit to place a steam- 
vessel at the disposition of the expedition to carry out the service of transport of 500 
Zanzibaris, and the material belonging to the expedition, from Zanzibar to Banana ; 
and, if the request be granted, that the steamer may be at Zanzibar not later than the 
21st February to await Mr. Stanley’s orders. 

; I have, &e. 
ned) F. DE WINTON, Colonel, 


Acting Secretary, Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 


(Si 
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Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 18, 1887. 

IT AM directed by the Secretary of State to acknowledge the receipt of the 
Admiralty letter of the 11th instant, stating that the Board are unable to furnish a 
vessel to convey the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition from Zanzibar to Banana, the 
mouth of the Congo. 

While regretting this unavoidable decision, the Secretary of State has directed me 
to transmit to you herewith, for the information of the Board of Admiralty, a copy of 
a letter that has this day been received from the Relief Committee,* from which it wil] 
be seen that any assistance that Her Majesty’s Government can unofficially render 
them in. the way of providing transport from Zanzibar to Banana will not only very 
materially conduce to the success of the undertaking, but also relieve the Committee 
from an insurmountable excess of expenditure. 

As relief in this way cannot be afforded, it has occurred to the Secretary of State 
that the Board of Admiralty might to some extent assist the Committee bv a errant of 
coal from their coaling-station at Zanzibar and the Cape of Good Hope; and T am to 
request you, in laying this letter before the Board, to inquire whether this facility can 

* No. 24. 
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be accorded by their Lordships if the Committee are able to procure the use of a 
steamer capable of conveying the expedition. 
I am, &e. . 
(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON. 


ee 
No. 26. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 13, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 12th instant, expressing the hope of your Committee that Her Majesty’s 
Government may see fit to place a steam-vessel at the disposition of the expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha to carry out the service of transport of 500 Zanzibaris, 
and the material belonging to the expedition from Zanzibar to Banana, the mouth of 
the Congo, and that, if the request be granted, the steamer may be at Zanzibar not 
later than the 21st February to await Mr. Stanley’s orders. 

In reply, I am to state to you that, although, as your Committee are aware, Her 
Majesty’s Government assume no responsibility for the conduct of the expedition, 
still the interest taken by them in its success has already induced them to make 
inquiries at the Admiralty as to whether one of Her Majesty’s ships could be spared 
to undertake the duty referred to in your letter of yesterday’s date. The outcome, 
however, of these inquiries has been that the Admiralty report that there is no ship 
of war, troop or store ship, available, that is capable of carrying 350 to 400 porters and 
stores from Zanzibar to the Congo mouth. 

Under these circumstances, the Secretary of State regrets that it is not in the 
power of Her Majesty’s Government to assist the Committee in the manner requested, 
but inquiries are being made—the result of which will be immediately communicated 
to your Committee—as to whether substantial assistance, in some other shape, cannot 
be unofficially extended to the expedition. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON. 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—(Received January 14.) 


STR F. DE WINTON presents his compliments to Sir Julian Pauncefote, and 
has the honour to acknowledge the receipt of a note conveying the contents of a 
telegram received from Sir Evelyn Baring, dated the 12th January. 

The information it affords has been laid before the Emin Relief Committee, who 
desire to record their grateful acknowledgments to the Right H onourable the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 

In reply to the concluding portion of the note, Mr. H. M. Stanley leaves England 
on the 21st January, and proceeds direct to Cairo. The Committee would, therefore, 
be much-obliged if this could be telegraphed to Sir Evelyn Baring for Dr. Junker’s 
information, and also the thanks of Mr. Stanley for Dr. Junker’s kind offer, of which 
he will gladly avail himself. 

160, New Bond Street, January 13, 1887. 


TT ee 


No. 28. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.— (Received January 15.) 


Sir, 160, New Bond Street, London, January 13, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this day’s date, 
and to express the thanks of the Committee of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition for 
the continued assistance which the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs is affording to the Expedition. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON. 


er  —— 
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No. 29. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office —( Received January 15.) 

(Confidential. ) 
Sir, Admiralty, January 14, 1887. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 18th instant and to previous corre- 
spondence respecting the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, I am commanded by my 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to request that you will inform the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs that they will supply coal free of cost to the vessel which 
may be selected to convey the expedition from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, 
srovided the Foreign Office obtains the sanction of the Treasury to this arrangement, 
and that the necessary orders will be given to the Commander-in-chief on the East 
Indian Station and on the Cape of Good Hope Station, on learning from you the name 
of the vessel which has been engaged by the expedition. 

[ am, &c. 


(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 
ge Oe Sarre ane Pare a eS OEE 
ciel 

No. 30. 

Acting Consul- General Holmwood to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 15, 
1 P.M.) 

(No. 4.) . 
(Telegraphic.) Zanzibar, January 15, 1887, 12°15 P.M. 


YOUR telegram No. 2. 
Sultan assents. 


i elie 


No. 81. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E, Baring. 
(No. 3. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, January 15, 1887, 3°45 P.M. 
STANLEY will gladly avail himself of Junker’s offer. He starts on 21st for 
Cairo direct. . 


Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 15, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you the accompanying 
correspondence with the Admiralty respecting the conveyance of the expedition about 
to start, under the leadership of Mr. Stanley, for the relief of Emin Pasha from 
Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo.* 

You will see that the Admiralty, being unable to supply a ship for transport 
purposes, are ready to supply the coal. This assistance to the expenditure will be 
important, and I am to express Lord Salisbury’s hope that the proposal will receive the 
sanction of the Lords Commissioners. 

I am to add that a decision is urgent, as Mr. Stanley leaves England on the 
21st instant, and the selection of his route depends to a considerable extent upon the 
question whether he can obtain the offered aid. 

The reasons in favour of the Congo route are given in the letter to the Admiralty 
of the 8th instant. 

IT am, &e. 
(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON. 


Fee = ST I ne nee eens 


- 
* Nos, 15, 20, 25, and 29. 
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No..33. 
Lord Vivian to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 17.) 


(No. 5. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, January 16, 1887. 

MR. STANLEY arrived in Brussels yesterday morning to take leave of the 
King, before starting on his expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, and left for 
London again last evening. 

I beg to inclose an interesting account published in this morning’s “ Indépen- 
dance Belge,” of Mr. Stanley’s plans as explained by him to the correspondent of the 

aper. 
a I have, &e. 
(Signed) VIVIAN. 


ee 


Inclosure in No. 33. 
Extract from the “ Indépendance Belge” of January 16, 1887. 


ENTREVUE AvEC STANLEY.—Stanley est venu hier prendre congé du Roi Léopold, 
avant de partir pour l’Afrique au secours d’Emin Pacha. 

Il est descendu & l’Hétel de Bellevue et y a occupé une chambre contigué a celle 
ou le Général Gordon passa quelques heures avant d’aller au secours de Khartoum. 

Les gens habitués & s’émouvoir d’une salidre renversée tireront de cette bizarreric 
du hasard la conclusion qu’ils voudront. Stanley, lui, n’en était pas troublé. Nous 
avons trouvé mieux portant que jamais, aussi calme, aussi flegmatique que toujours. 
Un brave négociant arrivant i Bruxelles pour y faire quelques emplettes ne pourrait 
guére étre moins agité que le vaillant explorateur venant faire ses adieux & un Roi, d 
la veille dune des plus périlleuses aventures imaginables. 

Stanley s‘embarque Jeudi prochain & Londres pour Zanzibar, A bord du steamer 
“ Navarino,” un nom qui rappelle d’autres héroismes. Cing ou six jeunes gens, tous 
Anglais, tous obscurs “et affamés de gloire,’ Vaccompagneront. I1 s’arrétera au 
Caire, rendra visite au Khédive, conférera avec le Dr. Junker, l’explorateur Russe 
récemment échappé de l’ Afrique Equatoriale, et embarquera sur le “ Navarino” le 
détachement de troupes que le Gouvernement Kgyptien mettra 4 sa disposition. A 
Aden, l’expédition sera transbordée sur un autre bAtiment qui la conduira & Zanzibar. 

1a, Stanley optera entre les différentes routes qui ménent 4 Wadelai, chez Emin 
Pacha. Il nous a appris par son discours de Jeudi 2 la Mansion House qu il con- 
tournera les cétes occidentale, méridionale, et orientale de lA frique, pour gagner 
Wadelai par le Congo, si 4 son arrivée & Zanzibar, il trouve un steamer préparé pour 
Jui. De’ lembouchure du Congo, il voyagera jusqu’aux Stanley Falls sur les bati- 
ments de l’Ktat indépendant, mis 3d sa disposition par le Roi. Des Falls, il aura 3 
effectuer une marche de plus de 700 kilom., & travers des régions en partie occupées 
par les chasseurs d’esclaves Arabes, en partie inexplorées, inconnues. 

Sil ne trouve pas A Zanzibar un steamer prét 4 l’embarquer, il ne perdra pas son 
temps a attendre. Il marchera droit de la edte orientale sur la région des grands 
laces, distance de prés de 2,000 kilom., dont 500 kilom. environ de territoires sur 
lesquels personne ne posséde la moindre notion. Ce sera, dans les deux cas, un voyage 
en plein mystére, en pleines ténébres. 

Stanley, qui sortait du Palais quand il nous a recu, nous a assuré qu’en coopérant 
a Pexpédition, par loffre de sa flottille, le Roi ne compte nullement en tirer parti, au 
point de vue de l’Etat indépendant. “Sa Majesté,”’ dit-il, “n’est guidée dans cette 
affaire que par l’intérét de la science et de humanité. Du reste, nous traverserons 
PKtat du Congo a toute vapeur, sans nous arréter en aucun endroit, la grosse question, 
la seule, étant d’arriver jusqu’: Emin Pacha avant quil ne soit trop tard, comme pour 
ce malheureux Gordon.” 

Ainsi tombe définitivement la légende suivant iaquelle l’éminent voyageur seraii 
chargé de reconquérir, en passant, la station des Stanley Falls. 

Mais, prendrez-vous la route du Congo? Avez-vous une préférence ? 

Mes projets sont complétement subordonnés & la question du steamer. Je n’ai 
aucune préférence. Comment en aurais-je ? Tout est incertain dans cette entreprise. 
J’ignore méme A Vheure qu’il est le nombre des forces dont je disposerai, la nature 


des dangers et des difficultés que j’aurais surmonter, l’importance des forces que 
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commande Emin Pacha. Ce vaillant lieutenant de Gordon consentira-t-il A me suivre, 
quand je paraitrai devant lui F Peut-étre me répondra t-il, “ Emmenez les femmes, 
les enfants, et les autres bouches inutiles qui me génent et laissez-moi ici; je veux 
rester jusqu’au bout 4 mon poste, pour défendre cette province Keyptienne, abolir 
Vesclavage, et implanter définitivement la civilisation chez les barbares qui m’environ- 
nent.” Tout cela est possible. Je nen sais rien. Et, au fond, peu m’importe. Un 
but m’est tracé: je n’épargnerai rien pour l’atteindre ; la question des voies et moyens 
ne me préoccupe en aucune facon. 

Stanley parle simplement de tout cela, avec un détachement superbe, comme sil 
s’agissait d’un autre. I] n’exprime ni confiance excessive dans le succés de sa mission, 
ni crainte exagérée. 

“ Je connais des gens,’’ dit-il, “ qui ont fait le tour du monde, sans contracter un 
simple rhume. D’autres qui ont péri la premiére fois quils traversaient un bras de 
mer. ‘Tout est possible en ce monde. I] est absurde de dire qu’on réussira ou quon 
échouera en quoi que ce soit.” 

L’éminent explorateur nous a signalé une erreur commise par la presse de 
Londres. Il est inexact que le Gouvernement Anglais participe aux frais de 
l’expédition. Les fonds sont fournis par le Trésor Egyptien et quelques particuliers. 
Les sommes déja souserites ne sufiisent pas X ’équipement du steamer qui devrait 
conduire Stanley et les siens, de la cdte orientale 3 ’embouchure du Congo; de la 
cette question: “ Trouve ai-je un batiment & Zanzibar?” don dépend cette autre 
question: ‘Quelle sera la route adoptée 2” Autre point important: Stanley 
sentendra-t-il, x» Zanzibar, avec le puissant marchand @’esclaves Tippo Tip, qui connait 
Vintérieur du pays, qui y est redouté, et dont Valliance pourrait lui étre d’un si 
précieux appul ? Certains journaux Vaffirment, et ils ont tort, nous dit le grand 
voyageur. ‘Tippo Tip est, avant tout, un négociant, un homme (affaires. Ce nest 
assurément point, “ par amour de l’art,” qu’il s’offrira ) m’accompagner sil s’y offre. 
Tl ne m’aidera qu’a prix d’or. Et tout dépendra de ses exigences. Supposez qu'il me 
demande un million ? Ov le prendrais-je ? 

Ce que Stanley ne nous dit pas, mais ce que nous sayons, e’est qu’il a personnelle- 
ment sacrifié-bien prés dun million pour aller au secours d’Emin Pacha et du voyageur 
Italien Casati, isolé avec Emin. Au moment ot il a été rappelé des Ktats-Unis pour 
entreprendre cette dangereuse mission, il entamait une série de eonférences qui 
deyaient lui étre payées un prix fou, Des Etats-Unis il comptait se rendre en 
Australie, ou en échange d'une autre série de conférences, l’attendait un chéque de 
200,000 fr. Ilrisque sa vie, et il donne sa bourse. 

Ce yaillant débuta dans la vie comme journaliste et il est resté journaliste de tempé- 
rament. ‘La presse peut le rappeler avec un point de satisfaction.. Stanley, loin de 
désavouer son origine, s’en enorgueillit, Parlant du droit de bourgeoisie, qui lui a été 
décerné Jeudi par la ville de Londres: “Je suis,” dit-il, le premier journaliste qui ait 
jamais regu cet honneur.” Et, en effet, on a vue quelquefois la Municipalité de 
Londres honorer de cette facon des Rois, des Princes, ou de grands Généraux.. Jamais 
auparavant, elle n’avait cru pouvoir rccompenser avec eet éclat un membre de la 
presse. 

Mais aussi la presse ne s’est-elle pas exceptionnellement distingnée depuis quelque 
temps? ‘Trois correspondants de journaux tués dans Ia guerre Russo-Turque, sept au 
Soudan. ‘“ Aujourd’hui, on va recueillir des notes pour histoire jusque sur la bouche 
des canons.” 

Puis, Stanley nous décrit, avec un luxe de détails, ot il n’entre pas de vanité, mais 
une sorte de joie juvénile, la cassette d’or dans laquelle doit étre enfermée sa patente de 
citoyen de Londres, et dont il n’a vu encore que la photographie, la cassette elle-méme 
ne devant étre préte que dans deux ou trois jours. “Elle est bien grande comme cela ; 
en or ciselé, avec appliques de bois @’ébéne ; une autruche en ivoire & chaque coin ; et 
sur le couvercle, en forme de pyramide, une autre figure en ivoire représentant la 
déesse de l’Ethiope.” Cette déesse le transporte d’enthousiasme. Et nous voila loin 
d’Emin Pacha. Quand nous y revenons, Stanley nous raconte que son entrevuc 
@hier avec le Roi a été une simple visite d’adieux. Sa Majesté a paru trés émue; la 
séparation a été fort touchante. 

Et ce n’est pas sans émotion, non plus, que nous avons serré la main de ce 
chevaleresque explorateur et journaliste, qui non seulement va recueillirdes notes pour 
Vhistoire au milieu des plus grands dangers, mais qui va encore lui en fournir. If 
souriait et il nous semblait quitter Siegfried, au moment ow, calme et fort, il va 
s lancer dans la forét mystérieuse. i 
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No. 34. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 17, 1887. 

IT AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to state that his Lordship is informed 
that Mr. Stanley, who commands the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, has been 
presented with a Maxim gun, and that the Relief Committee are anxious to learn 
whether the War Office will supply ammunition for it. The amount required is 
spoken of in a letter from Mr. Mackinnon as 30,000 rounds. I am to inquire whether 
Mr. Stanhope will supply the ammunition. 

I am to add that the matter is urgent, as the “ Navarino” sails on Thursday next 
with stores for the expedition. 

Tam, &e. 


: (Signed) P. CURRIE. 


No. 35. 
War Office to Foreign Office.—(Received January 18.) 


Sir, War Office, January, 1887. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Stanhope to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 17th instant, inquiring whether supply could be made of 3,000 rounds of 
ammunition for the Maxim gun presented to Mr. Stanley, who commands the expe- 
dition for the relief of Emin Pasha; and in reply, to inform you that the necessary 
orders have been given for the issue accordingly, and the ammunition will be put on 
board the “ Navarino,” which is understood to be loading at the Albert Docks. 

lam, &e. 
(Signed) RALPH THOMPSON. 


No. 36. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received January 18.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, January 18, 1887. 
IN reply to Sir J. Fergusson’s letter of the 15th instant, I am directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to request you to convey to the 
Marquis of Salisbury their sanction for the proposal of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty to supply coal free of cost to the vessel which may be selected to convey 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha from Zanzibar to the 
mouth of the Congo. 
lam, &e. 
(Signed) W. L. JACKSON. 


Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 18, 1887. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 14th instant, in which you state that 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty are willing to supply coal free of expense to 
the vessel which may be selected to convey Mr. Stanley’s Emin Relief Expedition 
from Zanzibar to the mouth of the Congo, provided that the Treasury are prepared to 
sanction their so doing, I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inclose, for the 
information of their Lordships, copy of a letter received from the Treasury, containing 
the sanction required.* 

lam, &e. 


igned) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
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No. 38, 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 4. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, January 19, 1887, 6°30 p.m. 

STANLEY hopes to arrive Egypt 28th, and to leave Suez 5th or 6th for 
Zanzibar. Congo route decided on as safest and quickest, and easiest for return of 
women and children. He hopes instructions which Egyptian Government may wish 
to send to Emin will be ready on his arrival. 

He can pay maximum of 2,000/. a-year for Egyptian soldiers, who, he says, must 
be Nubians, and must start with him from Suez. Will require one Headman, two 
foremen, and as many men as this sum will pay, including provision for wives. Each 
man should have two suits of suitable dress of uniform pattern. Major Barttelot, who 
accompanies expedition, will call on you. 


No. 39. 
Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—( Received January 20, 3°5 P.M.) 


(Africa. ) 
(Telegraphic. ) Cairo, January 20, 1887. 

YOUR Lordship’s telegram of yesterday. 

Do I understand rightly that Stanley is going by Zanzibar, and intends to return 
by the Congo ? 

I presume he wants Soudanese, not Nubians. The latter area non-fighting race 
who are never enlisted in the army. 

Unless we can get a reduction of terms which I cannot guarantee, 2,000I. a-year 
would only enable thirty-one men to be enlisted. 

Does Stanley care about having so small a party as this enrolled ? 

It will be very difficult to get them to Suez by the 5th or 6th, as all black troops 
are on the frontier. Every effort will, however, be made to do so. Orders have been 
sent to Wady Halfa to-day to enlist and send them down at once. 


No. 40. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 

(No. 5. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, January 20, 1887, 6 P.M. 

STANLEY intends proceed from Zanzibar vii Cape to Congo, and up river, 
returning across continent to Zanzibar. 

Wants Soudanese, not Nubians. He must have thirty-five Soudanese, including 
Headman and two foremen. 

He guarantees payment of whatever terms you agree upon. 

It is essential Soudanese should be ready to embark on “ Navarino,” which is 
expected at Suez on 4th. | 

Soudanese had better have Remingtons served out to them. 


No. 41. 


Foreign Office to Mr. H. M. Stanley. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 20, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State to transmit to you herewith, for your 
information, in connection with the Emin Bey Relief Expedition, extracts of letters 
from Mr. A. M. Mackay, at Buganda, to the Church Missionary Society.+ 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


* Also to Intelligence Department. + Mr. Mackay to the Charch Missionary Society. 


No. 42. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—( Received January 22.) 


Dear Sir Percy, 160, New Bond Street, January 21, i887. 
AT Mr. Stanley’s suggestion, I write to ask if a wire could be sent to Sir Evelyn. 
Baring asking if it would not be a wise measure to get the Egyptian Government to 
send a good uniform or two to Emin Pasha, as he probably needs them. 
Yours, &c. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON. 


Oe a ACD TO SRR NEPA REDEEM Pe EY ERED of Se, COR ST NEE Sy AE 
No. 43. 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—(Received January 22. 


Sir, 160, New Bond Street, January 21, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to request, by direction of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition, 
that the sum of 10,000/., to be furnished by the Egyptian Government towards the 
objects of the expedition, may be placed to their credit at Messrs. Ransome, Bouverie, 
and Co., 1, Pall Mall, at an early date. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Colonel, 
Secretary Emin Pasha Relief Expedition. 


cea ttt ance a ty ti i nt ta ci i De i 
No. 44. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. ) 


(No. 6. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, January 22, 1887, 3°40 P.M. | 
EMIN Relief Committee wish 10,0001. contributed by Egypt to be placed to | 
their credit in England at once. Names of Bankers sent separately. 
Stanley suggests that Egyptian Government might send one or two good uniforms 
for personal use of Emin, who probably requires them. 


No. 45. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 7. Africa.) 
(Telegraphic. ) Foreign Office, January 22, 1887, 3°4:i 
BANKERS, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall. 


mE NR Eg LE es OS ae a NS Ce OE EAN Soe LO SOP Re mT 
No. 46. 
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The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. | 


(No.1. Africa. Ext. 6 and 7.) : 
Sir, : Foreign Office, January 22, 1887. 
I HAVE requested you, by telegraph, to inform the Egyptian Government that 
the Emin Relief Committee are desirous that the Egyptian contribution of 10,0002. 
should be immediately placed to their credit at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co.’s, | 
No. 1, Pall Mall, London. 
I have added that Mr. Stanley is of opinion that Emin Pasha will probably bein. 
need of clothes, and he therefore suggests that one or two good uniforms should be 
sent for his personal use. / 
Iam, &e. | 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


No. 47. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 22, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform you, with reference to my 
letter of the 18th instant, that his Lordship is informed by the Emin Relief Committee 
that the British India steam-ship “‘ Madura,” of about 2,000 tons, will proceed at once 
from Bombay to Zanzibar, whence she will convey Mr. Stanley’s expedition to the 
Congo. She is expected to arrive at Zanzibar about the 16th February. The Com- 
mittee request that the promised orders may be given to the naval authorities for the 
supply of coal. It is said that she will require about 250 tons at Bombay, from 
350 to 400 tons at Zanzibar, and from 450 to 500 tons at the Cape, on her voyage to 
the Congo. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


Hanne a eee eee SSS ee esse Sess sneeatereses 
No. 48. 


Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received January 24, 11:30 A.M.) 


(No. 8. Africa. Confidential.) 
(Telegraphic.) Cairo, January 23, 1887, 10°36 a.m. 

KHEDIVE and Nubar Pasha have both pointed out to me that it will take 
Stanley some fifteen months or more to reach Emin by the Congo route, and that it 
is improbable that the latter can hold out so long. They fear that the expedition is 
rather one of exploration than relief, and they somewhat demur to applying Egyptian 
money to the former object. 

Junker and Schweinfurth are both strongly opposed to the Congo route. 

Provided it be clearly understood that the primary object of the expedition is to 
reach Emin Pasha as quickly as possible, no difficulties will occur. I presume that 
Stanley, on arrival, will be able to give satisfactory explanations on this point. It 
seems desirable to leave him full discretion as to the best means of attaining the 
object in view. 

Has your Lordship any instructions to give me as to the attitude I should 
adopt ? 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 


(No. 2. Africa. Ext 8.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 24, 1887. 

I INFORMED you to-day, by telegraph, that you are authorized to sive 
Mr. Stanley all the assistance you can in regard to the expedition for the relief of 
Emin Pasha, bearing in mind that Her Majesty’s Government have thought it right, 
to avoid giving any countenance to the expedition which, in possible contingencies, 
might impose on Great Britain large military responsibilities. 

lam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


ee ee 
No. 50. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office—(Received January 26.) 


Sir, Admiraliy, January 25, 1887. 
7 . Z 22 7 77 ++ * ’ 1 ‘ . s 2 } +; na 
WITH reference to your letter of the 22nd instant and to previous corre- 
spondence respecting the relief of Emin Pasha, I am commanded hy my Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty to request that you will state to the Marquis of Salisbury 
that orders have been telegraphed to the Commander-in-chicf on the East India 
[654] : F 
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Station and to the Commander-in-chief at the Cape of Good Hope and the Senior 
Naval Officer at Zanzibar to supply the steam-ship “ Madura” with coal free of 
charge, to enable her to proceed from Bombay to Zanzibar to embark the relief 
expedition and convey them to the Congo River, calling at the Cape of Good Hope. 
Iam, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


————aa— aaa, 


No. 51. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 31, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acquaint you that a letter has been 
received from the Admiralty, stating that orders have been telegraphed to the 
Commauder-in-chief on the East India Station and to the Commander-in-chief at the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Senior Naval Officer at Zanzibar to supply the steam-ship 
“Madura” with coal free of charge, to enable her to proceed from Bombay to 
Zanzibar to embark the relief expedition and convey them to the Congo River, calling 
at the Cape of Good Hope. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) Pp. CURRIE. 


No. 52. 
Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 3, 10°52 A.M.) 


(Africa.) 

(Telegraphic.) Cairo, February 3,1887, 12°15 P.M. 
STANLEY has just left: he takes sixty-one Soudanese soldiers with him. 

Money will be paidto account of Relief Committee at once. 


Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 3, 1887. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 21st ultimo respecting the payment of the 
sum which the Egyptian Government are to contribute to the Emin Relief Expedition, 
I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform you that a telegram has been 
received from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, stating that the 
money will be paid at once to the account of the Relief Committee. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


rr OE CO 
No. 54. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office —(Recewed February 7.) 


Sir, 160, New Bond Street, London, February 4, 1887. 

IN acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 31st ultimo I am instructed 
by the Committee of the Emin Relief Fund to express to the Marquis of Salisbury 
their deep acknowledgments of the favour he has obtained for them in having coa! 
provided free of charge for the steam-ship “ Madura,” while conveying the Emin 
Relief Expedition from Zanzibar to Banana. 

It was, however, understood by the Committee, when applying for this grant, 
that coal would also be given to bring the “ Madura” back to Bombay, or, if preferred 
by the owners, to bring the ship from Banana to England (the latter is shorter), 
because, there being no direct trade between the East and West Coasts of Africa, it 
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wonld entail a heavy expense on the funds of the expedition should the Committee be 
required to carry out this service. 

They trust that the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
may be pleased to give this matter his favourable consideration. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Colonel. 
Honorary Secretary. 
ES nk a lle cena 
No. 55. 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Recewed February 1); 


Sir, 30, Old Burlington Street, W., February 10, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to report, for the information of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
that the Emin Relief Expedition has departed, that it will reach Zanzibar on 
or about the 21st February, and unless Mr. H. M. Stanley, on his arrival there, receives 
intelligence from the interior necessitating an advance from the East Coast, he will 
proceed with his expedition from Zanzibar in the British India Steam Company's 
steam-ship “ Madura,” 2,000 tons, to Banana, off the mouth of the Congo, where he 
expects to arrive about the 93rd March. 'The expedition will then push as rapidly as is 

ossible up the Congo to a point about 23° east longitude; from this point it will take 
about thirty-five days to march to the Lake Albert Nyanza, when the object of the 
expedition will have been accomplished. ' 

The earliest date at which Mr. Stanley can arrive at Wadelai is about the middle 
or end of July. 

With reference to this Congo route, it is very probable, after Mr. Stanley has 
opened up a road from the Congo to Wadelai, that Emin Pasha will send the women 
and children, and other Egyptians who may be desirous of returning to their country, 
by this route, which will have a land journey of about 600 miles as against 1,200 miles 
by the route to the Kast Coast. 

The Committee are therefore desirous that such a possibility may be brought to 
the notice of the Egyptian Government in order that the co-operation of the 
authorities of the Congo Free State may be invited to assist these people down 
the Congo, and also that suitable stores of food may be established at certain parts 
of the route where drought extending for a period of three years has caused a scarcity 
of provisions. 

They have deemed it their duty to bring the fact to the notice of Her Majesty’s 
Government, for although Mr. H. M. Stanley will afford Emin Pasha all the assistance 
in his power, arrangements for transport and food for refugees, whether men or helpless 
women and children, must be made by the Egyptian Government, the Committee 
undertaking only the expense of the expedition, and they have made no provision for 
the passages down the Congo and back to Egypt of any refugees. Neither would it 
be, in Mr. Stanley’s opinion, advisable to convey such by the land route to the East 
Coast, on account of the length of the land journey, as the women and children would 
have to be carried all the way, with the probability of meeting fierce and hostile tribes 
between Wadelei and Karagwe. 

Should it be deemed desirable, the Committee will be happy to submit a short 
Memorandum showing the probable requirements of such a service as they have 
indicated. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) W. MACKINNON, 


Chairman of Committee. 


No. 56. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Recewea February 14. 


(No. 7.) 

My Lord, Zanzibar, January 8, 1887. 
ON the 24th December I telegraphed to your Lordship that Tippu Tip, the Arab 

Chief who has for many years had a station at Kizingatini, Stanley Falls, on the 

Congo, had received letters from his agent, dated the 1st September, that hostilities 
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had broken out between his people and the Head of the International Association’s 
forces in that district, and that Tippu Tip’s followers had eventually driven the 
Europeans from their station, and, further, that Tippu Tip’s agent stated that, should 
the Europeans return and attack his people, the whole Arab community on the Congo 
would combine and raise a “jehad,”’ or holy war, for the purpose of driving all 
Europeans from the river. I added that Tippu Tip placed himself at your Lordship’s 
disposal in connection with this incident. 

The letters which Tippu Tip showed me entered more fully into details than is 
customary in Arabic communications, but my ignorance of the exact position which 
the Association holds in this district makes it impossible for me to furnish your 
Lordship with a reliable report regarding the facts. 

The quarrel originally arose out of the detention of a native girl by the Head of 
the International Association’s station at Stanley Falls, who was claimed by one of 
the Arabs as his wife or concubine. On the Arabs demanding her surrender, the 
Head of the station appears to have attacked Tippu Tip’s town, and caused great loss 
of life by the employment of a Gatling gun. ‘Tippu Tip’s agent therefore collected 
his followers, and marched upon the Association’s station, whose residents, seeing that 
they were outnumbered, set fire to their Settlement and fled down the river. 

It is evident from the Arabic letter that the Arabs anticipated a further attack, 
and that, should they be forced to retire up the river, they would give the signal for 
a general rising of the Arabs on the upper river, who are said to be able to furnish 
50,000 guns in event of a religious war being proclaimed. 

On receipt of the letter Tippu Tip was organizing a caravan for the purpose of 
proceeding to Wadelai to purchase Emin Pasha’s ivory, the value of which is supposed 
to exceed 100,000/. 

He immediately, however, offered to throw up this expedition and return to his 
country, should your Lordship desire it, and I therefore at once telegraphed the 
substance of this report. In the meantime, I induced him to send trustworthy 
messengers with instructions to his agent to retire pending his Chief’s arrival rather 
than be drawn into further hostilities, and receiving no reply from your Lordship, I 
have now recommended him to abandon his proposed expedition and return to his 
country. 

He is, however, averse to taking such a step unless he is assured that he wil] meet 
some officer of the Association who is acquainted with the country, and who knows 
something of the language, as in event of his being met by unjust and impracticable 
demands on the part of the Association, he considers that he would be unable to 
restrain the Congo Arabs from combining against the Association. 

T have, &ce. 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOGD. 


~ 
. 
——— | 
li 


P.S. January 18.—Since writing the above, Professor Oscar Lenz, an Austrian 
traveller, accompanied by a Mr. Bonerman, an officer of the International Association, 
have arrived here overland from Stanley Falls. I learn on good authority that Dr. Lenz 
states, in regard to the differences between the Association and the Arabs, that the 
former is distinctly in fault, and that he considers an official of the name of Deane is 
greatly to be blamed for the events which have recently occurred. I am told that 
Dr. Lenz has written a letter to Tippu Tip to this effect. 


tbe 


No. 57. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 14, 1887. 

WITH reference to the Admiralty letter of the 25th ultimo, I am directed by the 
Marquis of Salisbury to forward, for the favourable consideration of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty, copy of a letter addressed to this Department by the 
Committee for the management of the Emin Relief Fund.* 

In it they point out that, after landing Mr. Stanley’s expedition at Banana, it will 
not be possible for the “‘ Madura”’ to obtain sufficient cargo to cover the cost of the 
coal for her return, and so would be caused a heavy charge on the funds of the 
expedition. , 

They further state that, for the above reason, the application for the free grant of 


* No. 54. 
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coal to take the “ Madura” from Zanzibar to Banana was meant to include a request 
for coal to bring her back to Bombay or to England at the owner’s choice. In 
laying this appeal before the Board I am to inform you that, in the opinion of the 
Marquis of Salisbury, it is a reasonable one, and that his Lordship hopes that the Lords 
Commissioners will be able to accede to it. 
T am, &ce. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


a le 
No. 58. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 14.) 


(No. 14.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, January 17, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Lordship’s telegram 
No. 2 of the 12th January, instructing me to inform the Sultan that the expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha would proceed by the Congo route instead of vid Zanzibar, 
as originally proposed, and to request His Highness to allow the porters, already 
retained for the land journey from this coast, to amend their engagements in 
accordance with the change. 

To this His Highness at once assented, promising that, should any of these men 
refuse to serve under the new conditions, he would make every effort to procure 
substitutes who should be equally qualified. 

In consequence of General Mathews’ detachment on other service, His Highness 
deputed two of his clerks, who are fully acquainted with the work, to select the best 
porters procurable, and 500 of these had already been retained by Mr. Mackinnon’s 
agent here, all of whom have passed a medical examination. 

Large quantities of provisions and stores have already been transmitted to various 
points along the route which had been indicated by telegram to Mr. Mackinnon’s agent, 
and the rifles and ammunition which Mr. Stanley had desired the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to forward will arrive here in a few days. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 
SALE EES POOLE BUNGLE Crea I ee ETS TEN NL Oe WS EIR LWT LE Gg AROSE EPI ES? 
No. 59. 


Sur E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 14.) 


(No. 9. Africa.) 
My Lord, Cairo, February 2, 1887. 

IN my telegram No. 8, Africa, of the 23rd ultimo, I reported that both the 
Khedive and Nubar Pasha had expressed to me their fears lest, in following the Congo 
route, Mr. Stanley’s expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha should meet with 
considerable, and perhaps unnecessary, delay. 

{ have now, however, the honour to state that I have accompanied Mr. Stanley 
on visits both to the Khedive and to Nubar Pasha, and that, after hearing an explana- 
tion of his views on the subject, they have both expressed themselves thoroughly 
Satisfied of the wisdom of Mr. Stanley’s choice in adopting the Congo route in 
preference to that from Zanzibar. 

[ have also the honour to inclose herewith copy of a letter which Nubar Pasha 
has written, in French, to Emin Pasha, and which will be taken by Mr. Stanley; the 
Khedive has also written one much to the same effect in Arabic. 

T have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 


es 
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Inelosure in No. 59. 
Nubar Pasha to Emin Pasha. 


Mon cher Emin Pacha, Le Caire, le 2 Février, 1887. 

JE vous avais expédié, par les soins obligeants du Consulat de Sa Majesté 
Britannique 4 Zanzibar, une lettre que Son Altesse vous avait adressée pour vous 
complimenter sur votre conduite et vous féliciter, vous, vos officiers, et vos soldats 
d’avoir triomphé des difficultés que vous avez eu & combattre. 

Son Altesse vous faisait savoir dans cette lettre qu’elle vous accordait votre grade 
de Général et conférerait tous les grades et récompenses que vous avez accordés aux 
officiers et autres. Moi-méme je vous annongais une expédition se préparant A aller 
& votre secours. Cette expédition est formée ; elle est commandée par Mr. Stanley 
et c’est lui qui vous remettra ma lettre avec celle que vous écrit Son Altesse et une 
autre que je vous écris en Arabe. 

L’expédition que commande Mr. Stanley a été formée et constituée pour se 
rendre auprés de vous avec les provisions et les munitions dont vous devez avoir 
nécessairement besoin. Elle est chargée de vous ramener vous, vos officiers, et vos 
soldats en Egypte par la voie que Mr. Stanley jugera la plus convenable. Je n’ai rien 
4 ajouter Ace que je viens de dire relativement au but de Vexpédition. Seulement 
Son Altesse vous laisse complétement libres, yous, vos officiers, vos soldats, et autres 
de rester dans les régions ou vous étes, ou de profiter des secours qu’elle vous envoie 
pour votre retour. 

Mais il est bien entendu, et il faudrait que vous le fassiez bien comprendre & vos 
officiers, soldats, ou autres, au cas ou quelques-uns désireraient ne pas revenir, quiils 
sont libres de rester, mais qu’ils restent 4 leurs risques et périls et par leur propre 
volonté et qu’ils n’ont conséquemment 4 attendre aucun secours subséquent de la 
part du Gouvernement. C’est ce que je désire que vous fassiez bien comprendre 2 
ceux qui pourraient vouloir rester. 

Je n’ai pas besoin d’ajouter que vous, vos officiers, vos soldats, et les autres 
fonctionnaires vous serez réglés et payés d votre arrivée en Egypte et ce qui peut ‘vous 
étre da sur vos traitements et autres allocations, vos grades ayant été déji confirmés 
par Son Altesse. 

J’espére, mon cher Pacha, que Mr. Stanley vous trouvera tous sains et saufs et 
jouissant d’une pleine santé. C’est ce que nous souhaitons tous de tout cceur et c’est 
avec ces souhaits que je vous prie d’agréer tous mes sentiments de dévouement et mes 
sincéres félicitations sur votre belle conduite. 

Votre, &e. 


(Signé) N. NUBAR. 
i 


No. 60. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 3. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 17, 1887. 

IT INCLOSE herewith copy of a letter which has been‘ received from the Chairman 
of ‘the Emin Bey Relief Committee with reference to the withdrawal of Emin’s party 
through the Congo territory ;* and T have to request you to ascertain whether the 
Egyptian Government would wish the Committee to be asked to supply any further 
information. You will see that the Committee is prepared to furnish‘a Memorandum if 
required. 

Lam, &c. 


(Signed) SALISBURY. 


* No. 55. 
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No. 61. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 18, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, for the 
information of your Committee, copy of a despatch which has been received from the 
Acting British Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar respecting the arrangements 
for Mr. Stanley’s expedition.* 
Tam, &e. 

(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


Foreign Office to Emin Relief Commitiee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 18, 1887. 

I AM desired by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 10th instant, containing suggestions as to the steps to be taken for 
facilitating the return of Emin Bey’s followers. 

Iam to inform you that Sir E. Baring has been requested to ascertain whether 
the Egyptian Government would wish to have the Memorandum which you mention 
in the concluding paragraph of your letter. 

IT am, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received February 21.) 


(No. 13. Africa.) - 
My Lord, Cairo, February 12, 1887. 

WITH reference to my despatch No. 22, Africa, of the 4th December last, I have 
the honour to inform your lordship that 8,600/. out of the 10,0001. which the Egyptian 
Government are contributing to the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition was remitted to 
Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co. on the 9th instant. 

Of the remaining 1,400/., 4007. has been paid to Dr. Junker for certain expenses 
ineurred by him in connection with the expedition, as to the proper disbursement of 
which sum Nubar Pasha has expressed himself fully satisfied, and of which the 
accounts will be obtained as soon as possible, while 1,000. is retained here as a reserve 
fund in payment of any expenses that may be incurred in this country on behalf of 
the expedition. 

I should add that as the arms and ammunition will be given free of payment it is 
almost certain that the expenses incurred will be much less than 1,000/. 

1 have, &e. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 


No. 64. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received February 23.) 
Sir Admiralty, February 21, 1887. 
: * . , bad 6 —. 4 ‘1, ve 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to ac knowledge 

the receipt of your letter of the 14th instant, forwarding copy of a letter from the 
. bd : + . - . : 7) 2 se he. . ‘i . f 
Committee for the Management of the Emin Relief Fund, requesting that coal may 
be supplied to bring the steam-ship ‘“‘ Madura * back to Bombay or to England from 
ye > Sm y Q Pe] hs va 

the Congo, after she has landed the expedition under Mr. Stanley. ca 

In reply, I am to request that you will state to the Marquis of Salisbury, that the 
Admiralty has already sanctioned the supply of about 1,100 tons of coal, free of cost, 


* No. 98. 
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to enable the expedition to reach the Congo, and my Lords do not see any just 
grounds for furnishing coal to enable the steamer to return either to Bombay or to 
England. 

I am to add that there is very little coal to be obtained at the mouth of the Congo, 
and it is very dear. If the “Madura” returned to England, she would have to coal 
at Fernando Po, where the Admiralty have only a small stock of coal, and if 400 or 
500 tons were supplied to this steamer, free of cost, it would be necessary at once to 
send out coal to replace this, for which there is no money available. 

Tam, &e. 


(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 
RR ee Qh BO” A eR, SPELT NS eer Te BOE Scene Ere r NTN 
No. 65. 


Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 25, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform you that a despatch has 
been received from Sir E. Baring, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Cairo, 
stating that of the 10,000/. which the Egyptian Government are contributing towards 
the Emin Relief Expedition, 8,600/. have been remitted to Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, 
and Co., 4001. have been paid to Dr. Junker for expenses incurred by him in connec- 
tion with the expedition, and 1,000/. has been retained at Cairo as a reserve fund in 
payment of any expenses that may be incurred in Egypt on behalf of the expedition. 

Sir E. Baring adds that, as the arms and ammunition will be given free of 
payment, it is almost certain that the expenses incurred will be much less than 
1,0007. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


ene eee eee —————EEeeeeEeEe=e=e=<_=sss 


No. 66. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—(Received March 3.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 2, 1887. 

WITH reference to previous correspondence about the grant of coal for the 
transport of the Emin Relief Expedition from Zanzibar to the Congo, I have the 
honour, by direction of the Committee, to inform you that the steam-ship “ Madura,” 
conveying the expedition, will arrive at the Cape on or about the 9th instant, and that 
she will require to take in coal for her journey to the Congo. 

The Committee, therefore, respectfully suggest, in order to prevent detention, and 
if no instructions have been forwarded to the authorities concerning the coaling of 
this steamer, that the Admiralty be requested to send the necessary orders at an early 
date. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Expedition. 


No. 67. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 3, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to state that his Lordship would be 
glad to be enabled to return an early reply to the inquiry made by the Emin Relief 
Committee, in the letter of which a copy is inclosed,* respecting the supply of coal to 
be given to the “ Madura” at the Cape. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


* No. 66. 
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No. 68. 
Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received March 4.) 


Sir, Admiralty, March 3, 1887. 

WITH reference to your letter of this day’s date, as to the coaling of the 
“Madura” (conveying Emin Relief Expedition) at the Cape, I am commanded by 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to request that you will state to the 
Marquis of Salisbury that orders were telegraphed’ on the 28rd January last, to the 
Commander-in-chief on the East Indies Station, the Commander-in-chief at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and the Senior Naval Officer at Zanzibar, to supply the steam-ship 
“ Madura” with coal, free of charge, to enable her to proceed from Bombay to 
Zanzibar to embark the Relief Expedition and convey them to the Congo River, 
calling at the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. My Lords desire me to add that these facts were communicated to the Foreign 
Office in Admiralty letter of the 25th January last. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


No. 69. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Received March 5.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 4, 1887. 
REFERRING to my letter of the 2nd instant, requesting coal for the steam-ship 
« Madura,” J have now the honour to inform you that about 750 tons would be the 
amount she will require to take the Emin Relief Expedition to Banana. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Colonel, 
Hon. Secretary. 


No. 70. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 5, 1887. 

YOUR letter of the 4th ultimo, in which you requested that Her Majesty’s 
Government would grant sufficient coal to bring the “ Madura” from Banana either 
back to Bombay, or, if preferred by the owners, to England, was by the Marquis of 
Salisbury’s directions referred to the Admiralty for their favourable consideration. 

I am directed by his Lordship to inform you that an unfavourable reply has been 
received from! that Department. JI am to inclose a copy of it,* and to express his 
Lordship’s regret that it is evidently impossible to accede to the wishes of the 
Committee on this point. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
a Se 2 ea i es Poy eR 2 eee cee 
No. 71. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 8, 1887. 


WITH reference to your letter of the 3rd instant, I am directed by the Marquis 
of Salisbury to request that you will inform the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
that a letter has been received from Colonel de Winton, stating that the amount of 
coal required at the Cape for the steam-ship “Madura” to take the Emin Relief 
Expedition to Banana would be about 750 tons. 

Iam to remind the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that the Committee 
expect that the “Madura” may arrive to-morrow at the Cape. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 
PM EP SEE NESE TIRE i Pt is MS BE AEN SPT RPL OI PSALM IAAT RES ENG ge SE 
* No. 64. 
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Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Receiwwed March 10.) 
Sir, Admiralty, March 9, 1887. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 8th instant, and to previous correspondence, 
I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
a telegram was dispatched to the Senior Naval Officer at Simon’s Bay, on the 8th instant, 
informing him that 250 tons additional coal was to be supplied to the steam-ship 
** Madura,” if required, on payment. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received March 10.) 


Sir, Admiralty, March 10, 1887. 

I AM commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to transmit, for 
the information of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copy of a telegram, dated 
the 10th instant, from the Senior Naval Officer, Simon’s Town. 

Iam, Xe. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR. 


Inclosure in No. 73. 
Senior Naval Officer, Simon’s Town, to Admiralty. 


(Telegraphic. ) Simon’s Town, March 10, 1887, 11°45 a.m. 
STANLEY sails to-night. 
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No. 74. 


Sir E. Baring to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received March 14.) 


(No. 16. Africa.) 
My Lord, Cairo, March 7, 1857. 

WITH reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 3, Africa, of the 17th February, 
inclosing copy of a letter from the Chairman of the Emin Pasha Relief Committee 
with reference to the withdrawal of Emin’s party through the Congo Territory, I have 
the honour to inclose herewith copy of a note which I have received from Nubar Pasha, 
from which your Lordship will perceive that the Egyptian Government accepts the pro- 
posal of the Committee to ask the assistance of the Congo Free State for the storage of 
provisions at different points on the route to be followed by the fugitives. 

But, in the first place, the Egyptian Government would be glad to be supplied 
with further information, and ask that they may be shown the Memorandum which 
Mr. Mackinnon said the Committee was prepared to furnish. 

I would call your Lordship’s attention to Nubar Pasha’s remarks as to the 
necessity for observing the strictest economy in all preparations for the withdrawal of 
Emin’s party, and also to the remark that the Egyptian Government expects to be, to 
some extent, remunerated by the sale of the ivory which it possesses at Wadelai. 

LT have, &c. 
(Signed) E. BARING. 


Inclosure in No. 74. 


Nubar Pasha to Sir £. Baring. 


M: le Ministre, Le Caire, le 7 Mars, 1887. 
JAI recu avec la dépéche que vous avez bien voulu m’écrire, le 27 du. mois 
dernier, la lettre adressée par le Comité institué pour la délivrance d’Emin Pacha a 
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Lord Salisbury concernant la coopération du Gouvernement de Son Altesse, en vue 
de mesures 4 prendre pour aider au rapatriement des réfugiés Keyptiens par la voie du 
Congo. 

Le Gouvernement de Son Altesse apprécie, avec toute la sympathie qu'elle mérite, 
la situation intéressante de ces réfugiés et ne peut qu’étre disposé a préter son concours 
2x leur rapatriement. 

Aussi, & cet effet, accepte-t-il la proposition faite par le Comité de demander 
Vassistance de l’Etat Libre du Congo pour que des provisions de bouche soient 
préparées sur divers points de la route que les réfugiés auront 4 parcourir. ; 

Mais le Gouvernement de Son Altesse serait désireux, au préalable, d’avoir 
connaissance du Mémoire que le Comité est disposé & préparer et indiquant d’une fagon 
au moins approximative les frais éventuels qui pourraient en résulter pour le Trésor 
Egyptien. ‘La situation difficile des finances des pays étant donnée, il serait & désirer 
que ce projet soit rédigé avec un esprit de grande économie, d’autant plus’ que le 
Gouvernement de Son Altesse compte, pour se rembourser de ces dépenses, sur le 
produit de la vente de Pivoire quwil posséde & Wadelai. | 

Permettez-moi, M. le Ministre, de compter sur votre obligeance pour soumettre 
cette maniére de voir du Gouvernement de Son Altesse 4 Lord Salisbury, et veuillez, &c. 

(Signé) NUBAR. 


ce LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL ELL 


No. 75. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 15, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you, for the information 
of your Committee, copy of a letter which has been received from the Admiralty 
respecting an additional supply of coal for the steam-ship “ Madura.”* 

lam, &ec. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


No. 76. 


Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 16, 1887. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 10th ultimo, relative to the withdrawal of 
Emin’s party through the Congo Territory, I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury 
to acquaint you that Sir E. Baring has received a note from Nubar Pasha accepting 
the proposal of the Committee to ask the assistance of the Congo Free State for the 
storage of provisions at different points on the route to be followed by the fugitives. 
In the first place, however, the Egyptian Government would be glad to be supplied 
with further information, and they desire to be furnished with the Memorandum 
which Mr. Mackinnon stated the Committeé was ready to prepare; and I am to 
request that it may now be forwarded to this Department for communication to the 
Egyptian Government. 

Nubar Pasha lays stress upon the necessity for observing the strictest economy in 
all the preparations for the withdrawal of Emin’s party, and states that the Egyptian 
Government expect to recover their expenses by the sale of the ivory which they possess 
at Wadelai. 

IT am, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


* No. 72. 
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No. 77. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—(Received March 21.) 


Sir, 28. Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 18, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 16th 
instant, and, in reply, have to inform you that it will be laid before the Committee, at 
their next meeting, on Tuesday, the 22nd instant. 

A Memorandum will be prepared and submitted with as little delay as possible ; 
and, in accordance with the wishes of the Egyptian Government, the estimates will 
be framed with a due regard to economy. 

It must, however, be remembered that the estimate depends on the numbers for 
whom transport is required. These numbers are not known. The estimate has 
therefore been calculated for 100 persons; and it is hoped that this calculation will 
give the Egyptian Government a relative idea as to what transport will cost vid the 
Congo. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) FE. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 


Emin Relief Committee. 


tena es 
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No. 78. 
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Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Received March 26.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 25, 1887. 

IN the concluding part of your letter of the 16th instant allusion is made to the 
question of ivory, and the hope expressed by Nubar Pasha that the expenses incurred 
by the Egyptian Government would be covered by the sale of the ivory they possess at 
Wadelai. 

Referring to a letter from Mr. W. Mackinnon to the late Lord Iddesleigh, dated 
the 27th November, 1886, the following paragraph occurs :— 

“It appears from information in the newspapers that Emin Bey is believed to 
have considerable quantities of ivory which might be utilized for repayment of outlays 
connected with any scheme of relief. The Committee would naturally expect that, if 
this anticipation be realized, a just proportion should be made over to them.” 

I have now the honour to request that Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs may see fit to have the just claims of the Committee for their propor- 
tion of their ivory at Wadelai acknowleged by the Egyptian Government, in order 
that no misunderstanding may arise in the future, and that the utmost harmony of 
purpose may exist between the objects of the Committee and that of the Egyptian 
Government. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Committee. 
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No. 79. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—(Received March 27.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 25, 1887. 

IN further reply to your letter of the 16th March relative to the withdrawal 
of Emin’s party through the territory of the Congo Free State, I have the honour 
to transmit a Memorandum, adopted by the Committee, to which is appended 
an estimate showing probable expense for 100 persons, for the information of the 
Egyptian Government. 

In framing this estimate it is presumed that a sufficient escort will be provided 
by Emin Pasha to transport all the loads required by the party, as well as to carry the 
women and children. 

The estimates are based upon the prices paid by the Congo Free State to 
feed their employés. 

With reference to the assistance of the Congo Free State, the Committee, as they 
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have no official position, would suggest, if the Egyptian Government approve of this 
route, that Her Majesty’s Government communicate with the Sovereign of the Congo 
Free State, in order to obtain the necessary authority for the carrying out of the 
following services :— 

1. The engagement of the steamer “Stanley” to proceed to Stanley Falls about 
the last week in September. 

2. ‘To send to the Congo in June or to arrange with the authorities of the Congo 
Free State to have in their stores 6 tons of rice, to be distributed as follows :-— 

2 tons at Stanley Pool. 
2 tons at Lukungu. 
2 tons at Matadi. 

3. To obtain authority for the purchase from the stores of the Congo Free State 
of such cloth and goods as the Emin party may reasonably require. 

It is probable that about next June or J uly the Committee will be in possession 
of further intelligence from Mr. Stanley, which might modify these arrangements 
as regards time, but they earnestly advise that the general scheme they have suggested 
be carried out. 

In conclusion, the Committee append a comparative table of the distances of the 
different routes from Wadelai to the East Coast, and to the West Coast vid the Congo. 
These distances only refer to the land portion of the different roads, and are given 
according to the number of days each would take. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) FP. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Committee. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 79. 


Memorandum for the Information of the Egyptian Government on the Congo as a route for 
the Return of Emin Pasha’s party from Wadelai. 


THE Congo route should be divided into four portions :— 
1. From Wadelai to Stanley Falls (land). 
2. From Stanley Falls to Stanley Pool (water). 
3. From Stanley Pool to Matadi (land). 
4. Matadi to Banana (water). 

From Wadelai to Stanley Falls the necessary supplies would be arranged by Emin 
Pasha, and the Committee have no means of ascertaining what these expenses 
would be. . 

From Stanley Falls to Stanley Pool each person would cost about 1d. per diem. 
There would also be the expense of the steamers and the cost of miscellaneous 
expenditure. 

From Stanley Pool to Banana rice would have to be laid down at Stanley Pool, 
Lukungu, and Matadi. 

The Committee are of opinion that if the route from Wadelai to Stanley Falls be 
found practicable and free from danger, Emin Pasha and Mr. Stanley will arrange for 
the return of the women and children with a suitable escort by this route, for the 
reason that as most of the women will have to be carried it will save a great deal of 
labour, time, and expense. 

Much of the ivory now in possession of Emin Pasha can also be sent by this 
route. 

By sending the women and children by this route it will enable the force under 
Mr. Stanley and the men belonging to Emin Pasha who it is decided to return to Egypt 
to make rapid marches to the East Coast, thus saving expense and avoiding the possibility 
of conflict with Mwanga of Uganda and other tribes on the route which might 
be hostile to them. 

It has been calculated that Mr. Stanley’s expedition will reach Wadelai about 
middle of July, and, if this date proves correct, the return caravan from Wadelai 
with women, children, and ivory may be expected at Stanley Falls about end of 
October. 

If steamer should be there, the party would reach Stanley Pool late in November, 
and Banana the end of December. From Banana they could be transported vid 
England or Antwerp by the regular line of steamers, or vid the Cape by a steamer sent 
to the Congo specially for this service. 

| [654 | . I 
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The following are the comparative distances by land :— 


To Zanzibar— Days. 

Via Kavironda oe he aa v0 re ore 115 

» Msalala .. ne es os ve oe ni 100 

» Karagwe . ee oe oe ee ee ee 145 

3 Ujiji ei wid 5 ie Be ae aN 116 
To Banana— 

By Congo .. a ron ae oe we os 55 


Inclosure 2 in No. 79. 


Estimate of the Cost of 100 Persons from Stanley Falls to Banana. 
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Number of Days. | 


| 
| 


Stenley Falls to Stanley Pool. 


£8 a@ 
17 | 100 persons at 14 mitakos per diem = 2,550 mitakos: 500 mitakos 
at 3. .. ee -_ oe vs ee z° 15 0 0 
Stanley Pool to Banana. 
25 | 100 persons at 14 Ibs. rice per diem = 3,750 rations at 2d. per 
ration .. te os es oe - oe 31 5 0 
| 2 bales cloth, at 5/. per bale .. a we se 6 10 0 0 
| Hire of steamer “ Stanley” .. se ae és on 100 0 0 
| Miscellaneous, to include transport of goods and provisions, and other 
incidental expenses ve oe - ss oa 4315 0 
Total expenses, Stanley Falls to Banana, for 100 persons, 
about oe ee os ee ee 200 0 0 
a ee a 
No. 80. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Received March 29.) 
Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 25, 1887. 


I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th 
February, having reference to the grant of 10,0001. by the Egyptian Government 
towards the expenses of the Emin Relief Expedition, and I am directed by the 
Committee to request you to convey to the Marquis of Salisbury their thanks for the 
information it contains. 

I am further to ask that the particulars of the application of the 1,000I. retained 
in Egypt may be furnished to the Committee as soon as it is convenient, 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Committee. 


EE 
No. 81. 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Received March 29.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, March 25, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 5th instant, 
with an inclosure from the Admiralty in reply to a letter asking for a further grant of 
coal to the steam-ship “ Madura,’ while conveying the Emin Relief Expedition from 
Zanzibar to Banana, ; 

The Committee desire me to express their regret that, in making this application, 
they were under the impression that the grant above alluded to was intended to cover 
an issue of coal to and from Banana, and I am to express their hope that if moderate 
supplies are required at St. Vincent, to complete the voyage of the “ Madura,” they 
may take the liberty of making a further communication on this subject. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) FP. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Committee. 


ie 
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No. 82. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 7. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 1, 1887. 

I INCLOSE copy of a Memorandum giving an estimate of the cost of conveying 
to Banana the party from Wadelai which Mr. Stanley proposes to send home by the 
Congo route, which has been furnished by the Emin Relief Committee in compliance 
with the request contained in your despatch No. 16, Africa, of the 7th ultimo.* 

I inclose also copy of an explanatory letter from the Committee.+ You will see 
that the question of the expense of conveyance from Banana, to Egypt is untouched, 
though various routes are indicated. ; 

I inclose also copy of a letter which has been addressed to the Committee by my 
directions, informing them that it is for them rather than for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to undertake the negotiations with the Congo State respecting transport. 

I inclose copy of a further letter from the Committee respecting the ivory believed 
to be in Emin Pasha’s possession. § 

Nubar Pasha claims that the Egyptian Government should be repaid out of the 
proceeds, while the Committee, referring to Mr. Mackinnon’s letter of the 27th 
November, 1886, copy of which is in your possession, claim that they also are entitled 
to a just proportion of any sum realized. 

It is presumed that the Egyptian Government do not contest the Committee’s 
claim, but it may be advisable that the question of the proportion in which the pro- 
ceeds should be shared should be settled before Wadelai is reached by the expedition. 
It might therefore be advisable that you shou!d endeavour to obtain some suggestion 
on the subject from Nubar Pasha. 

I add copy of another letter from the Committee respecting the 1,000/. retained 
by the Egyptian Government out of their contribution of 10,000/. to the expenses of the 
expedition. || 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 
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No. 83. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 1, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to request that you will inform the 
Committee that his Lordship has caused copies of your three letters of the 25th ultimo 
to be forwarded to Sir E. Baring, who has been requested to ascertain Nubar Pasha’s 
views respecting the proportion in which the proceeds of ivory in Emin Pasha’s 
possession should be shared between the Egyptian Government and the Committee. 

As regards your suggestion that Her Majesty’s Government should negotiate with 
the Congo Free State for the supply of transport and food to any party sent by 
Mr. Stanley down the Congo to Banana, I am to point out that it was understood that 
all the African arrangements were undertaken by the Committee, under whose directions 
the persons rescued would be brought either to the East or West Coast as might be more 
convenient, their conveyance from the coast to Egypt being undertaken by the 
Egyptian Government. 

I am to suggest, therefore that the Committee should arrange the question of the 
transport down the Congo as they have already arranged that of the transport up the 
river. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


* Inclosure ] in No. 79. t No. 79. t No. 23. 
§ No. 78. | No. 82. 
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No. 84. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Nir, Foreign Office, April 7, 1887. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 21st F ebruary last respecting the supply of 
coal to the steam-ship “ Madura” engaged in the service of the Emin Relief 
Expedition, I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith 
copy of a letter which has been received on the subject from the Relief Committee,* 
and in laying this communication before the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
I am to request that you will move them to cause Lord Salisbury to be informed 
what answer should in their opinion be returned to it. 

A. copy of the letter which was addressed to the Committee on the receipt of that 
from your Department above referred to is also inclosed, for your information.+ 

Iam, &e. 


(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
— 
No. 85. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received April 11.) 


(No. 35.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, February 25, 1887. 

IN continuation of my despatch No. 14 of the 17th January regarding the 
Emin Relief Expedition, [ have the honour to report the departure this morning of 
Mr. H. M. Stanley and his party in the British India Company’s steamer “ Madura,”’ 
which will proceed to the Congo after touching at the Cape. 

On Mr. Stanley’s arrival here in the mail-steamer on the 22nd he found all the 
preparations for his expedition completed, and a body of 650 picked men awaiting 
him. 

I presented Mr. Stanley to the Sultan at a public reception the next morning, 
when he thanked His Highness most heartily for the prompt and valuable assistance 
he had rendered to the Relief Expedition. In the afternoon he paid a long private 
visit to His Highness, who communicated to him without any reserve all the details of 
his present and recent difficulties. 

Admiral Knorr and all the foreign Consuls, with the exception of the German 
Consul-General, called upon Mr. Stanley during his stay here. 

Mr. Stanley personally attended at the muster of the Zanzibar porters which took 
place before embarkation: a considerable number of these had served under him on 
former occasions, and his immediate recognition of them, accompanied in every 
instance with the recollection of their names, and generally of some little incident in 
connection with their former service, evidently afforded especial gratification ; indeed, 
this trait, or gift, which he eminently possesses, together with a practical knowledge of 
the Swahili language, would alone account for his undoubted popularity and great 
influence among his native followers. 

After embarkation on board the “* Madura’’ the roll was called, when not one man 
of the large party was missing. . 

Mr. Stanley was accompanied by a staff of six English gentlemen, all of whom 
have had the benefit of military experience in the Soudan or South Africa: the 
discipline, energy, and efficiency of these and a few other Europeans who have 
volunteered to serve, [ believe at their own expense, under Mr. Stanley, augurs well 
for the success of the expedition. 

I was able to assist in effecting an arrangement between Tippu Tip and 
Mr. Stanley, by which the former has engaged to place 600 of his followers at the 
latter’s disposal on arrival of the expedition at Stanley Falls. I have referred more 
fully to this arrangement, which I consider indispensable for the prompt carrying out 
of the present undertaking, in a separate Report. 

The relief party which has just left Zanzibar is in every way the most pertectly 
organized expedition that has hitherto entered tropical Africa, and it is organized on 
a scale exactly suited to the work in hand. 

: I have, &e. 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 


* No 81 t No. 70. 
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No. 86. 
Acting Consul-General Holmmood to the Marquis of Salisbury.—( Received April :) 


(No. 42.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, March 8, 1887. 

REFERRING to my No.7 of the Sth January, I have the honour to explain 
the considerations which led me on the occasion of Mr. Stanley’s visit to the place 
to take an active part in bringing about a definite understanding between the King 
of the Belgians and Tippu Tip in regard to the latter’s future relations with the Congo 
Free State. 

_ In the despatch above mentioned, I have already reported that I had induced 
Tippu Tip to send special messengers overland to Stanley Falls with orders to his locum 
tenens there not to allow his people to be drawn into further hostilities with the 
officers of the new State pending his arrival; but in the absence of any instructions 
from your Lordship, I had refrained from any further interference in the differences 
between the Europeans and Arabs of the Congo. 

I had, however, taken note of the dispatch by Tippu Tip of 1,500 percussion 
muskets and 200 breech-loading rifles, with a full complement of ammunition to his 
Agent on the Congo, and I knew that. his followers to the number of 3,000, armed 
with guns, had mustered at his station on the Falls. 

On learning that Mr. Stanley had decided to lead the Emin Relief Expedition by 
the Congo route, and that he was visiting the King of the Belgians on his way out to 
Zanzibar, 1 foresaw the absolute necessity of coming to a distinct understanding with 
Tippu Tip before the Relief Expedition was finally committed to the route that had 
been chosen, as, the larger the force under Mr. Stanley’s command, the more effectually 
could the Arabs of the Upper Congo arrange to cut off their food supplies during the 
most difficult part of this march between their depét on the Congo and the Monbuttu 
region, during which, owing to the nature of the country, they would be wholly 
dependent on the friendly attitude of the natives for any further supplies than those 
they could carry with them. 

Tippu Tip had himself already taken alarm in consequence of Mr. Stanley’s visit 
to Brussels having been reported by telegram, and I discussed the subject with him in 
a perfectly straightforward; manner, in no way attempting to deny his right to defend 
his stations below the Stanley Falls, which he had occupied prior ‘to the arrival of the 
International Association, and whose inhabitants acquiesced in his claims to Chieftain- 
ship, but basing my recommendation, that he should make sacrifices in order to arrive 
at a peaceful solution of the dispute, on the fact that, with uninterrupted river 
communication up to Stanley Falls, his position on the banks of the Congo must 
be untenable, should the armed steamers of the Congo State decide to ignore his 
claims. 

He seemed, however, confident in his power to maintain his position below the 
Falls, and on Mr. Stanley’s arrival the latter at once frankly informed me that he had 
advised the King of the Belgians that Tippu Tip could prevent the Congo State from 
establishing permanent stations in the country claimed by him. Mr. Stanley added 
that he’ had offered te bring about, if possible, an amicable arrangement with Tippu 
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Tip, but that the King had only authorized him to do so on terms which this Chief’s 
attitude seemed likely to render impracticable. He asked me, however, to assist him 
in endeavouring to bring the question to a favourable issue, as it was most important 
for the welfare of his expedition that he should obtain Tippu Tip's co-operation. 

I therefore again entered into communication with Tippu Tip, and eventually he 
promised to accept any settlement I arranged. Finding that the occupation of the 
Congo un to the Falls was a point the King had insisted upon, I called Tippu Tip to 
an interview with Mr. Stanley, who showed him, during a very long and clear 
explanation, that the result of his persistence would be the permanent abandonment 
by the Congo State of this enterprise, in event of which they would immediately be 
supplanted by the French. Mr. Stanley described the eventual result in a very 
forcible exposition, which seemed to convince his hearer: at any rate, after prolonged 
discussion, the basis of an understanding was arrived at, and Tippu Tip left me to 
settle all details and draw up an Agreement. ; 

This Agreement was duly prepared, but the terms being beyond the discretion 
with which Mr. Staniey had been invested, he telegraphed these to the King of the 
Belgians, who replied in the course of a few hours, fully ratifying them, and duplicate 
deeds were immediately signed in my presence. 
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This Agreement, of which I inclose copy, is in my opinion most advantageous for 
both parties, and my action will, I trust, be approved by Her Majesty’s Government. 
By it Tippu Tip, as Governor of the Congo State District of Stanley Falls, has 
bound himself to suppress slave raiding and Slave Trade throughout the whole of this 
large district. He acknowledges the sovereignty of the Congo State up to Stanley 
Falls, though, so long as the Agreement stands, it will virtually remain under his rule. 
Provided the officers of the Congo State do not interfere with the legitimate trade of 
the Arabs of the adjacent affluents of the Congo, I anticipate that Tippu Tip will 
carry out all that he has undertaken. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 


es 


Inclosure in No. 86. 
Agreement. 


MR. HENRY MORTON 9’ "“ANLEY, on behalf of His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, and Sovereign of the Congo State, appoints Hamed-bin-Mohammed al Marjebi, 
Tippu Tip, to be Wali of the independent State of the Congo, at Stanley Falls district, 
at a salary of 301. per month, payable to his Agent at Zanzibar, on the following 
conditions :— 

1. Tippu Tip is to hoist the flag of the Congo State at its station near Stanley 
Falls, and to maintain the authority of the State on the Congo and all its affluents at 
the said station downwards to the Bujine or Arumimi River, and to prevent the tribes 
thereon, as well as Arabs and others, from engaging in the Slave Trade. 

2. Tippu Tip is to receive a resident officer of the Congo State, who will act as his 
Secretary in all his communications with the Administrator-General. 

3. Tippu Tip is to be at full liberty to carry on his legitimate private trade in any 
direction, and to send his caravans to and from any places he may desire. 

4. Tippu Tip shall nominate a locum tenens, to whom in case of his temporary 
absence his powers shall be delegated, and who, in event of his death, shall become 
his successor in the Waliship; but His Majesty the King of the Belgians shall have 
the power of veto should there be any serious objection to Tippu Tip’s nominee. 

5. This arrangement shall only be binding so long as Tippu Tip or his represen- 
tative fulfils the conditions embodied in this Agreement. 

(Signed) HiENRY M. STANLEY. 
TIPPU TIP (in Arabic). 
(Signed) FrEDc. Hotmwoonp. 
Kanst Raspar (in Hindi). 
Zanzibar, February 24, 1887. 


No. 87. 
Lord Vivian to the Marquis of Salishury.—( Received April 11.) 


(No. 16. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, April 9, 1887. 

THE agreement made at Zanzibar by Mr. Stanley with the Arab Chief Tippu Tip, 
by which the latter is appointed paid Governor for the Congo State of the district of 
Stanley Falls, on condition of his undertaking to prevent the Slave Trade within its 
territories, is vehemently attacked by the Radical press as a violation of the principle 
on which the Free State was founded. and as a disgraceful compromise with a notorious 
slave-trader, by which the Traffic will be prosecuted under the protection and flag of 
the State. 

The Government newspaper denies that Tippu Tip is a slave-trader, and justifies 
his selection as Governor on the ground that, as the recapture of Stanley Falls is of 
vital importance to the Free State, it is far better that it should be accomplished by 
peaceful means than by a sanguinary and costly struggle, 

It asserts that the Free State will continue, us hitherto, to suppress the Slave 
Trade throughout the territory where its authority is recognized, but that it has no 
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power, as yet, to enforce its suppression above Stanley Falls, while the abolition of 
domestic slavery can ouly be gradually brought about. 

The Government newspaper points to the bitter and unpatriotic attacks of the 
Radical press on the great work of the King of the Belgians in Africa as a proof that 
the Radical party is in collusion with the French Demagogic party, which aims at the 
annexation of the Congo State. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) VIVIAN. 


P.S.—I inclose an article which appears in the “Mouvement Géographique ” 
newspaper of to-day,* commenting on the appointment of Tippu Tip, which, it says, it 
has learnt with some apprehension, the Arab influence being a danger to the civilization 
of Africa which must, sooner or later, be opposed by force. : 

It admits, however, the force of the reasons which have led to this appointment, 
and points to the importance of attracting Tippu Tip and his Arabs to make use of the 
Congo for the transport of thei ivory, instead of seizing natives to use them as porters, 
as has hitherto been their practice. 

Later on, when the young State has won the confidence of the natives and 
organized its forces, it will be strong enough to deal with Tippu Tip and his Arabs, if 
they should fail to respect their engagements. 


V. 
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No. 88. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office—(Received April 14.) 
Sir, Admiralty, April 18, 1887. 


WITH reference to your letter of the 7th instant, forwarding a copy of a letter 
from the Committee of the Emin Relief Expedition, inquiring whether a supply of 
coal could be furnished to the steam-ship “ Madura” at St. Vincent, to complete her 
voyage to England, I am commanded by my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
to request you will state to the Marquis of Salisbury that the Admiralty has no store 
of coal at St. Vincent, such coal as may be required by Her Majesty’s ships at that 
place being obtained under a local contract. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) R. D. AWDRY. 


Foreign Office to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 
(No. 53.) 
Sir, ioe Foreign Office, April 19, 1857. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 42 of the 3rd ultimo, and I am to state to you, in reply, that his Lordship 
approves your efforts to promote the success of Mr. Stanley’s Expedition for the relief 
of Emin Bey. It is to be hoped that the negotiations to which you refer between the 
Congo State and the Arabs will have the desired effect of contributing to the 
suppression of Slave Trade on the Congo. a 

Copy of a despatch from Her Majesty's Minister at Brussels respecting these 
negotiations is inclosed, for your information.t 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTER. 


* Not 
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No. 90. 

Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 
sir, Foreign Office, April 25, 1887. 
IN reply to your letter of the 25th ultimo, I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to inform you that a letter has been received by this Department from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, stating that the Admiralty has no store of 
coal at St. Vincent, such coal as may be required by Her Majesty’s ships at that place 
being obtained under a local contract. 

Iam, &e. 


(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
i tren en elt esi sbi at ag ena OS = le 
No, 91. | 
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Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office.—(Received April 26.) 


Sir, 28, Wynastay Gardens, Kensington, April 25, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st April, 
having reference to the subjects contained in my three letters of the 25th ultimo, and 
I am requested by the Emin Relief Committee to convey their grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for Foreign affairs for the 
relerence he has caused to be made to the Kegyptian Government concerning the 
ivory stated to be in the possession of Emin Pasha. 

With regard to the repatriation of the Egyptian troops, and their women and 
children, vid the Congo route, the Committee bee to refer you to the letter of Mr. W. 
Mackinnon, dated the 10th February, 1887. In this letter the position of, and the 
duties undertaken by, the Emin Relief Expedition are clearly defined. 

The Egyptian Government, as we are informed by Sir John Kirk, have already 
made arrangements, through Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Zanzibar, for the 
payment of all expenses incurred by Emin Pasha’s forces should they return vid the 
Kast Coast. 

It would therefore appear proper they should make arrangements such as are 
suggested by the Committee, and forwarded, under cover, in my letter of the 26th 
ultimo, for the West Coast, so as to insure the return of the refugees without fear of 
possible disasters which might arise from want of proper arrangements for their 
transport from the Congo to Egypt, and of a proper food supply. As regards the 
transport on the Haut Congo of the relieving force by the boats of the Congo Free 
State, this service was offered to the Expedition by His Majesty the Kine of the 
Belgians, and was the chief inducement to adopting that route; but for the t ‘ansport 
down the Congo, required by the Egyptian Government for refugees, the Committee 
suggest that the Government of His Highness the Khedive should apply for such 
service direct to the Sovereign of the Congo Free State, which is under no engagement 
to the Committee to provide any transport downwards. 

In conclusion, the Committee desire to repeat that the only duty they have under- 
taken is that of attempting to relieve Emin Pasha, and to open up communications 
with him, as will be seen by the inclosed copies of a letter written to the late Lord 
iddesleigh, and the Memorandum which accompanied it, 

Mr. H. M. Stanley will, of course, co-operate with Emin Pasha, and help him to 
the utmost of his ability; but the Committee are unable to undertake the repatriation 
of any refugees, or to provide for the expenses of the journey either by East or West 
Coast, though they are desirous to give every information and afford every assistance 
that may lie in their power 
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I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WIN TON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Expedition. 


5 
Inclosure 1 in No. 91. 
Mr. Mackinnon to the Earl of Iddesleigh. 


Burlington Hotel, 30, Old Burlington Street, London, 
Dear Lord Iddesleigh, November 27, 1886. 

I HAVE considered the matter of our conversation of Wednesday evening last, 
and now submit the inclosed Memorandum for your consideration. 

If the plan suggested in the Memorandum meets with your Lordship’s approval, 
I shall at once set to work to get together the 10,0001. required from my friends and 
myself. 

I would hope that if the 10,000/. required from Government should be provided, 
as would seem to be reasonable, out of the resources of Egypt, the Committee should 
not on that account be placed under obligation to have any direct communication 
with the Egyptian Government. They would doubtless prefer to communicate with or 
through Her Majesty’s Government only. 

It appears from information in the newspapers that Emin Bey is believed to have 
considerable quantities of ivory, which might be utilized for repayment of outlays 
connected with any scheme of relief. The Committee would naturally expect that if 
this anticipation should be realized a just proportion should.be made over to them in 
repayment of their outlay. 

I remain, &e. 
(Signed) W. MACKINNON. 


ENE SSE 
Inclosure 2 in No, 91. 
Memorandum on the subject of the Relief of Emin Bey. 


IT is suggested for the consideration of Her Majesty’s Government by Mr. W. 
Mackinnon, acting for himself and others, that a small Committee be formed 
to organize and send out an expedition to open communications with and carry relief to 
Emin Bey. 

It has been estimated by the most competent authorities that for this purpose a 
sum of 20,000/. will be needed, and it is proposed that, this sum being provided, 
the Committee be authorized to intrust the leadership and sole conduct of the 
expedition to Mr. H. M. Stanley, who offers his services gratuitously, and proposes to 
engage only Zanzibaris and other Kast At ricans, He is ready to acceptall the personal 
risks involved, and to relieve every one else of responsibility. 

It would be necessary in order to carry out this proposal that Government assist 
the expedition by instructing its Agents and naval officers to render every assistance 
and exert themselves in its favour, and that Government should facilitate the supply 
of the arms and ammunition necessary for Mr. Stanley’s native escort. ex 

Mr. Mackinnon and friends will endeavour to provide 10,0001. towards the 
expenses of the expedition, on condition that a similar amount be placed at the disposal 
of the Committee through Her Majesty’s Government. 


vera 


November 27, 1850. 
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No. 92. 


Acting Consul-General Holmwood to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received May 9.) 


(No. 60.) 
My Lord, ee Zanzibar, April 9, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose herewith, in original, a letter and its inclosures, 
from the Reverend Mr. Mackay, at present detained in Uganda. It would seem from 
this letter that we may confidently hope that Emin Pasha will be well able to maintain 
his position until the Relief Expedition, under Mr. cee rage Wadelai. 

ave, &c. 


(Signed) FREDC. HOLMWOOD. 
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Inclosure 1 in No, 92. 


Emin Bey to Mr. Mackay. 


[ Printed literally. ] 
Dear Mr. Mackay, Wadelai, October 1, 1886. 

MANY, many thanks for your kind letter of 25th August, which reached me 
here on the 25th September. Mohammed Biri, whilst remaining himself at the border 
of Bunyoro, had forwarded the soldier who was with Dr. Junker to ask for porters, and 
given him the post destined for me. So Captain Casati was enabled to let me have my 
letters at once, requesting me at the same time to send the steamer up the Kibiro to 
fetch Mohammed and the Buganda men, to whom Kabrega had send fifty porters, and 
granted the permission to pass on to Wadelai. Next Monday, 4th October, I hope to 
start myself for Kibiro to meet Casati and Biri there. 

I am very glad that you wrote to Sir John Kirk concerning our present position, 
and I hope fervently that Mr. Ashe’s well-meaning efforts will be crowned with the 
wished-for success. I am, however, somewhat anxious that our exertions will be of 
no avail if Sir John fails to press his instances. That the German East African 
Company will hasten to establish her Protectorate wherever possible seems to me out of 
doubt, and the Kilimanjaro territory is not all too far from here. From the other side, 
I am bound to tell you what Junker writes me :— 

“In a long letter I wrote to Dr. Schweinfurth for publication, I pleaded earnestly 
for the incorporation of your provinces into the great Congo State, and urged the 
occupation. Soldiers to your assistance should be send immediately by Zanzibar, or, 
better, viii Mombasa-Masai, if the Nile route is to be given up indeed. Don’t be 
angry with me.” 

Now I know perfectly that from propositions and words to execution and deeds there 
is a long way, but I fear that Stanley and others will not be slow to profit of the occasion 
and push a-head as quickly as they can. Personally, I do not like at all the perspective 
Junker opens me. I think that, later or sooner, the whole Congo scheme must explode ; 
a neutral State seems me as Utopian a being as a neutral man. Much better I like 
your scheme of an independent State from the Zambesi to the Bahr-Gazal, only leave 
me the neutrality out of play. England has some interests in the’ Zambesi territories, 
and would act very wrong to yield them to others; let her, therefore, hold on. What 
concerns ourselves, I believe, the question can be settled in some hours. I need not 
remember you that England takes the formal engagement to effect the rescue of the 
Egyptian garrisons in the Soudan. Don’t we belong to them? And is not England 
honour-bound to be as good as her word? Gordon and his men have been forsaken ; 
the whole world’s reprobation was heaped upon your statesmen. Are they envious to 
reap another such harvest by deserting us in our struggles? Ido not believe it; so let 
them insist on this obligation. Let them remember that they have not only to make 
good the given word of a great nation, but to perform also a philanthropic work of the 
first magnitude. Do not think, please, that I plead so anxiously only for my peoples and 
mine safety. I have held my own these three years without any one’s assistance, and I am 
quite able to hold out yet for an indefinite time if I have to do it; but it pains me that 
England, out of fear to spend a few pounds, should break her word twice. I am 
distressed to see that the most philanthropic Power in the world retrogrades before the 
task to annihilate the Slave Trade from its sources. 

I never had the pretension of a great military expedition being sent to relieve us. 
All what I request is that some paltry caravans of ammunitions and arms be started from 
Mombasa to Mount Masabaand Uakoli’s country, from whence I am able to fetch it; that 
some intelligent officers be sent out with whom I may confer, or to whom, eventually, I 
would hand over the government of the country if my services be not requested. Once 
strengthened in this manner, the organization of the British Protectorate as a fait 
accompli is very easily done, and no one has any reason to protest, the responsibility 
resting mainly with me. Arms provided, the reoccupation of the country to the 
Monbuttu is only a question of days. 

Now I ask you where are the difficulties of my proposal? It is well understood that 
no fuss must be made. Your Consul-General in Egypt informs our Government that 
some small caravans are to be started for supplying us with arms and other things, and 
all is said. 

A strong Government here established, the pretensions of King Muanga would 
quickly come to an end. By opening the road to the south (Lake Albert vid Unmyora 
to Lake Tanganika) another very valuable step would have be done to secure the 
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realizing of your dream: from the Zambesi to the Bahr-Gazal! Your arsenals are full 
of what we need. Put some resolute men, like Thomson, at the head of two or three 
caravans ; send us some practical men—that is all I want for the present. By little and 
little the work will advance ; but be quick. Jf we do not act rapidly and boldly we shall 
never gain our cause. 

So [ entreat you most earnestly to do your utmost for accelerating Sir John’s action 
in matter. I appeal to you, as a fellow-workman in the great field and vast work of 
African development ; if our spheres of activity have been different hitherto our ends 
and aims were the same. You justly insist upon the peace, as first requirement. for 
progress and civilization ; who better could insure and sustain that peace than a strong 
Government? Iam quite determined to stand by my people here to the Jast, and you 
need not fear that Dr. Fisher, or whosoever, could make me change mind. We have 
here passed through stormy days together, and, with God’s help, we shall now see 
better ones. If help comes us so much better; if not, I have done my duty, and that 
is all. we 

Please do not jeer at my exposifon, nor at the promiscuous English in which it is 
couched. Perhaps my good intentions cover my bad pleading, and what concerns the 
English you wished yourself to inflict you that pain. 

I join with you in thanking God that Dr. Junker got safely out of Uganda, and I 
hope and wish fervently that he may be spared to see again his old mother and his other 
relations. He is a thorough gentleman and a good geographer. From Zanzibar, I hope 
we shall get his news. 

You had, I am afraid, after the doctor’s start, yet a good lot of troubles until you 
were allowed to start Mohammed Biri, and I am, believe me, at a loss how to thank you 
adequately for your self-denying and painstaking work. Dr. Junker writes me that, if he 
was enabled to do anything there, we had (so he as myself) to thank you for it. 
He did, by and by, not give me any account of goods nor of prices, but told me only 
that Mohammed would give me a list of some of our men to whom he, the doctor, sends 
some things. So I expect Mohammed’s arrival; and if I can make out what expenses 
Junker incurred I may be able to send a cheque for the amount. 

No doubt Mohammed will make a good profit with his little supercargo. My people 
have been such a long time in want of all necessaries, that if I do not interfere they are 
able to spoil the business by overpaying. Perhaps I succeed to buy the whole of 
Mohammed’s loads and to divide it equally. Iam delighted to hear that Signor Casati 
was not forgotten. He was lately of great value to myself in conducting the parleys at 
the place between Buganda and Bunyoro, and as Kabrega is very pleased with him and 
acts on his advice, he may be yet of good service. Enticed to come to the Bahr-Gazal 
by Gessi’s promises of seas and mounts, the poor captain had a very hard time at 
Monbuttu; so more I am gladdened that now at last by Dr. Junker and your donations 
he may find again some European comfort. 

For the boxes you sent me, my best heartfeltest thanks to you and Mr. Ashe. [| 
am quite ashamed to confess you my utter unfitness to thank adequately, but | never 
will forget your kindness to a stranger like myself. Iam afraid you robbed yourself of 
many things you needed. Please do not do it another time. My wants are few ones, 
and in these three years I learned to dispense with many things I formerly believed 
indispensable. Again and again my best thanks. 

L have used beads as a substitute for shot some years ago when the river was 
blocked. They work well for little birds. I made these days myself shot by sifting 
molten lead and cutting off the little tails. It does well. By Kabrega’s kindness | had 
heard, before your letter arrived, that a white man had been seen near Mount Masaba, and 
I induced at once Kabrega to send three of his men to fetch this stranger. Makali had 
send word to Kabrega, and his and Kabrega’s men started together, taking with them a 
letter from Signor Casati. : i . 

Up to this day no news, however, arrived. f rom long time I have given orders to 
my eastern stations to be on the look-out for Dr. Fisher, and an Egyptian officer was 
posted at Fadibek expressly to this purpose. ‘The doctor must have met somewhere with 
difficulties or he would have been here from time; if not, he got to the north believing me 
at Lardi. The route from Kabrega to Muooli, and from there to Makali’s country 
being easy, I should have written to Fisher to come this part, if I had known his 
whereabouts. Certainly is this route the most recommendable for future expeditions, 
Kabrega is trustworthy and willing, and if we give him sometimes a goodly present he 
will always assist us. 

Dr. Fisher’s pessimistic views on Africa may perhaps have their reasons. Fever and 
disappointments do not give you a very resy aspect of things. I concur fully in your 
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opinion that the development of Africa is only a question of time and good-will, Peace 
between the tribes, establishment of legitimate trade, fair treatment of the indigenous 
Chiefs and men, roads and communications are the conditions of the future welfare. 
Our duty is, it seems me, not to decry against existing evils, but to mend them. 
Who despairs from the beginning should at once retire from the work. 

You may well believe how glad I was to get some telegraphic news from Europe. 
Still more agreeably I was surprised to get the first letter from the coast. Can you ever 
guess from whence it came? In opening I found three letters. One to be forwarded to 
Lupton Bey. You know the unlucky fate of my wretched friend and fellow worker. 
Since by the treachery of his men he was forced to surrender, I never heard a single 
word from him; a letter from Keremalla, the Mahdi’s Chief, inviting me to surrender, 
told me also that Lupton was now named Emin Abdullah, and had gone to Kordofan. 
Lately, then, I learned from a number of the “Daily News” you kindly send me, that 
Lupton, Slatin, and a Signor Cuzzi were holded prisoners in Khartoum. Now I possess 2 
letter written by Lupton the day before his surrender, and forwarded to me with the 
request to pass it to his relations home. That I was unable to do, but I shail venture to 
send you it with Mohammed, together with the letter just arrived, begging of you to do 
your best for his safe delivery. I have also the last letters written by Lupton to myself, 
and, if wished for, I am quite ready to give them to his relations. Please if you hear 
anything of Lupton write me at once: he has been for some time with me, and Tf liked 
him like a younger brother. 

The two other letters were from Miss Felkin and our friend Felkin himself, and bore 
the date of May 1885, written in a time when every one believed me dead, and full of 
sympathetic words; they have nuw become a treasure for myself. Mr. Copplestone was 
starting at that time for Uganda, and Felkin availed himself of the occasion to try the 
transmission of a letter. Stanley had told them that I had died. 

In Germany they send out an expedition under the leading of Dr. Lenz to rejoin 
us viii Congo, Nelle, and Bahr-Gazal. Some day we may have the pleasure to see also 
Dr. Lenz. 

Felkin passed the winter in Germany, and toke his degree of M.D. at Harbure 
University. | 

If my friend in Europe did not forget. me, I hope for many letters, and I appeal 
again to your kindness for their iriendly envoy. Depend upon me that I shall do my 
utmost to induce Kabrega to peace, and hinder the raids on the borders. Already 
Signor Casati prevailed on Kabrega to receive Mabusi, the Buganda envoy, and to submit 
to Muanga’s pretensions of tribute. We had a very hard work if it, as Kabrega’s mother 
was for the reprise of war, and there is besides a Zanzibar trader, Abd-ur-Rahman, who 
is very hostile to Muanga, and puts every kind of mischief into Kabrewa’s head. A good 
present has softened the King’s mother. + Casati told Kabrega that, the war being begun 
again, he would withdraw and go back to Wadelai, and so we got the King’s public and 
formal promise that no war had to be waged. I trust that some of these days the peace 
will be concluded, and I gave Signor Casati at once the power to assist Kabrega’s with 
some ivory, if he requested it, for the tribute. After some weeks ] may be able to make 
a visit to Kabrega myself, and then I can settle easily whatever difficulties yet arise. I 
am happy to say that Kabrega likes me well, and believes implicitly in my word. The 
question of customs shall be spoken of at the arrival of Mohammed with the Buganda 
men. He writes me: “Muanga sends you thirteen pieces of cloth.’ You see, 
therefore, that your King can be generous if he chooses, I had a hearty laugh at 
Junker’s description of his scores at Muanga’s procrastinations and extortions, and how, 
after having paid 175 dollars and given a lot of presents, he did not see “a fowl’s tail 
out of Muanga’s stores.” So I am luckier. 

I have written at once for the elephant rifle, and hope to get it at time. It igs old. 
I wrote likewise to Lardi for a second one, but I am not sure if there exists one. 

The Katikvo has always been very amiable with me, and I should like to gain his 
goodwill. 

What concerns the ivory, 1 am very much obliged for your kindly advice. The 
eight tusks shall be handed to the Buganda men, and if Muanga permits Mohammed to 
come another time I may send him yet something more. As I do not like to make 
promises without your knowledge, [ shall abstain of sending or giving anything except 
what you advise me by your letters. I shall also husband my lyory stores. May God 
assist and further us, that we expend our tusks for the good of the poor people we have 
been allowed to live with. 

Now at the purchase business. I am most thankful for your kindly offer to make 
our purchases entirely, and employ Mohammed only as a go-between the Arabs and you 
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from me, and between you and myself {if needed) from the other side. Besides the 
tusks for the King and his men, I shall send you this time some quantity for purchases, 
not a big one, for the reason of not promoting greediness. An account of numbers and 
weights shall accompany the tusks, and every piece shall be marked exactly as you wish 
it, only please tell me if little tusks have indeed no value at all, as Signor Casati was 
told. I have a lot of these, but I send you only good sized ones until you answer me. 
With the authorities there I rather would shun to work; an experiment on Bunyoro has 
not given me any wish to repeat it. In purchasing goods for our people, look, please, 
for the strongest clothes you get in the market. I shall instruct Mohammed to expose 
you what is wanted. 

When I wrote you about sending some ivory or money for purchases from Zanzibar, 
I had not the slightest intention to consider you as traders, and I am very sorry that 
perhaps J used some expression able to be misunderstood. If unwillingly I hurt your 
feelings, I beg to tender you my apologies. J am aware that not everything can be 
procured in Buganda, and that was the reason I wrote for. 

The tusks for the Church Missionary Society follow with Mohammed; please accept 
them as a faint token of the many and many exertions you made for us all. 

Are you aware that one of your pupils, Kanagurba (he was my spokesman in 
Buganda), stays now at Kabrega’s ?. And wish you that I do anything for him? He told 
to Signor Casati he was forced to hide for not being killed by the Katikvo. 

Thank you heartily for your friendly offer to send boxes of specimens to the coast. 
[ have a good many things of value, and I will not be slow to avail me of your kindness. 
As the objects are most destined for British collections, 1 hope Sir John Kirk, or 
whosoever shall take them over at Zanzibar, will preserve them of any deterioration. 
At Mohammed’s return journey he should be able to carry some boxes with him, and I 
shall give him a list containing the names and whereabouts of the destinataries as far as 
i know them myself. Whatever you possess or get in the way of old tin cases please 
preserve for me. 

Dr. Junker writes me to send back to you the Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society as soon as [ have read them. Do not doubt that not only this, but whatever 
book you may kindly lend me, shall be returned safely. 

Once at Kabiro I hope to forward this letter by Signor Casati, after having added a 
few words. 

Kibiro, Albert Lake, October 7, 1886. 


Yesterday I arrived here, but did not find Mohammed Biri. Signor Casati has 
written stating that the delay is caused by one of the Zanzibar traders, who tells Kabrega 
all kind of things about the King of Ugande’s witchcraft. Nevertheless, Signor Casati 
hopes that in a few days he may be able to get Biri on to here, I immediately sent a 
man of mine to Kabrega, requesting him to forward me Biri, and, as he is very anxious to 
be on good terms with me, I think he shall not longer delay. I expect his answer 
to-morrow. In the meantime, I send this to Signor Casati. 

Agree, please, yet once my best thanks, and believe me to be yours, &c. 

(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 

Please to forward the inclosed letters. 


May I ask you to request Sir John Kirk for the address of Captain Shelley, the 
ornithologist. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 86. 
Emin Bey to Mr. Mackay. 


| Printed literally. | 


Dear Mr. Mackay, Kibiro (Albert Lake), October 14, 1886. 
YESTERDAY evening Mohammed Biri has arrived here safely with the goods you 
forwarded me. After verification at Wadelai I shall write you. We start this day at 
11 a.m., and Mohammed, I think, may return to Bunyoro after some twelve or fifteen 
days. 
* I eannot tell you how much I feel obliged to your unfading kindness to myself and 
my people here. Agree, please, my best thanks. 
The three Waganda have been, Biri tells me, refused access to Bunyoro, lest the 
[654] M 
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gifts send me by Muanga and Katikvo are with Mohammed. Please to express to 
Muanga and Katikvo many thanks. [ shall try to send whatever they wished for. 
Believe me, &c. 


(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 


Mohammed Biri makes you his best compliments. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 92. 
Emin Bey to Mr. Mackay. 


[ Printed literally. ] 
Dear Mr. Mackay, Wadelai, October 30, 1886. 

BY my last letter from Kibiro I told you Mohammed Biri had arrived, and that we 
were on the point to start for here. It is now some days we arrived, and Biri having 
handed me the goods he was intrusted with, I hasten to acknowledge their reception. 
I am quite unable to express you my thanks for the valuable and rich gifts you bestowed 
upon me. I| greatly fear you robbed yourself of many commodities to assist me, and 
you will now have to suffer yourself for helping me. I never shall forget your kindly 
behaviour and disinterested assistance. My best thanks also to Rev. Ashe. 

Some days before surrendering to the Mahdi’s army the Governor of the Bahr- 
Gazal Province, T. Lupton Bey, wrote me about his position, and joined to his note a 
letter for his relations in England. No steamer having come since from Khartoum | 
had no chance to forward it. Now, as I never learned if my poor friend made good his 
escape or not, | venture to join the said letter with the present, requesting you to do 
your best for its safe delivery. Having preserved Mr. Lupton’s last notes to myself, I 
am ready, if wished for, to send them to his parents. 

The second letter here inclosed was contained in an envelope you lately sent me, 
together with a letter from Dr. Felkin for myself. As I have no means to forward it, 
please send it with the foregoing together to England. | 

[ had not yet the time to read the papers you kindly sent me, but a fugitive glance 
at some ones has shown me a long list of deceased friends and correspondents: Mamal, 
Marno, Mochstetter, Bekri, Nachtigal, Buckland—all went home and left me behind, 
lonely and forlern. 

From the other side I was glad to learn that the geographical and other work I 
sent to Europe in March 1883, as well as the Zoological and other collections, had 
arrived there safely. 

The “Nature,” you kindly forwarded me, is a most interesting periodic, and L 
immediately shall request my friend in England to subscribe to it for myself. Bentley’s 
“Manual of Botany” is also very precious for me, and I shall retain it, with your 
permission, for some time. The Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society I shall 
return successively after having taken copy of some maps. 

From Dr. Fisher I had no news. The Chief of our Fadibek station wrote me that 
some men arrived from the Lango (Wakidi) country to the east had told him of 
foreigners in the Tur-Kanj country. I at once ordered the dispatch of some men to 
Termajnk, and charged the Chief of Fatiko station with ulterior investigations. 

Mohammed Biri will deliver you the boxes containing specimens you kindly 
permitted me to send you. As the little ones are all tin cases, and, moreover, covered 
with hides, they do not need any exceptional treatment. The greater ones are simple 
wooden boxes covered with ox-hides, so they need to be preserved from exposure to wet. 
I recommend you these collections so more as they contain mostly “unica,” never before 
sent to Europe. ‘To spare you trouble I prevent you, that the two boxes No. 1 and 
No. 2 contain skulls of chimpanzees, and skeletons and skulls of Akkas: at all events 
you can make them pass for monkey skeletons. The list of the boxes with indications 
of their destination I join hereby. For the transport from Unyoro to Uganda Biri is 
paid; whatever you expense for the transport from Uganda to Zanzibar let me, please, 
know for solding it here. From Zanzibar to England, &c., the receivers may pay them- 
selves. 

Two little packages for Dr. Felkin and one for Rev. M. Waller I recommend also 
to your kindness. 

My people are greatly delighted with the clothes. I received from Biri ninety-two 
and a-half pieces of sheeting (tromba Amerikani), a piece of satinei, one of “sheet,” 
two of “lindera,” and thirty-one tarbooshes. I had them divided in such manner that 
every officer, every employé down to the Sergeant-Major, received between 40 and 15 
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cubits of cloth. The red cloth I reserved for eight flags for the different stations, and 
the tarbooshes were divided between the officers. So it does not rest than the 140 rotl 
of leads from which every station shall have some part. Dr. Junker has not written me 
anything concerning the quantities and descriptions of clothes he sent me, nor has he 
given me any indication of the prices or the expenses tor transport, baksheesh, &c., he 
incurred. So I was glad to find that Biri had, for his proper account, noted whatever 
they had transacted together, and availing myself of his notes I write to-day to the 
President of Council in Egypt requesting him to settle Dr. Junker’s account, and to 
obtain for him a decoration in acknowledgment of his services to us. 

Whatever Biri brought with him he has divided between our people here. To 
myself he made a present of a bag of very fine Usukuma rice, and another one of wheat, 
The latter I divided instantly between the stations for serving; the former I hope to 
enjoy with Dr. Fisher and Dr. Lenz. You may be sure, however, that Biri did not sutler 
by his generosity. 

[ send you the elephant rifle No. 8, the only one left to ourselves; unhappily I 
have no ammunitions for it, and King Muanga must order them from his friend 
Sejjid Bargash. For the Katikvo I send a simple percussion gun of great bore, and 
some lead to make bullets for it. ‘The ivory I handed likewise to Biri; five tusks for 
Muanga, two for the Katikvo, one for the storekeeper. Two more are at your adress. 
Please accept them, for your Society, if you wish so, as a feeble sign of everlasting 
obligations we owe to you personally for your unceasing exertions in our behalf. 

For some years [ have with me a couple of Akkas, the dwarf race of Southern 
Monbuttu, intending to send them over to Europe. Would you be able to forward them 
from station to station until, by the friendly intercession of Sir John Kirk, they may find 
their way to the President of the Anthropological Institute? In the affirmative, I could 
send them with Biri, when he returns another time. 

Do you wish for some rabbits? I have a lot of them here. 

In one of the tied up papers you sent me I found the slip hereby. As evidently you 
have not seen it, I thought it may prove of interest to you. 

Mohammed Biri has suggested me the establishment of a monthly post between 
Buganda and here, and has offered to provide for a suitable letter-carrier. As for the pay 
to give to this individual, he advised me to leave the settlement to you and him. Sol 
beg to interest you for this scheme, and to inform myself of the amount to pay, whether 
in cash or in ivory. I wrote to King Muanga requesting his graceful assent and 
permission. Captain Casati has received already full instructions. 

At the last moment, Biri has told me he could not give me any sure information 
about Dr. Junker’s expenses for the Government, the check he received comprising 
Dr. Junker’s personal expenses. I had, therefore, to request the President of the 
Council to settle with Dr. Junker himself, or by way of his Consul, as well as he could, 
and to inform myself of what was done. 

Besides the ivory for King Muanga, &c., I forward you fifty pieces of ivory for 
bartering. I told Biri to make the selection himself, and had believed he would prefer 
to take first-class tusks. That he did not. So I had marked whatever he chose, and send 
you hereby the list containing the weights. As these are in Egyptian rotls you will have 
to consider the difference between the English and our pound. ‘The English pound has 
18 grammes more than our rotl. 

M. Biri’s suggestion, I informed Muanga of my having sent the ivory, and begged 
his permission for you to sell it, or in Uganda or in Unyanyembe. Write me, please, if 
another time you wish only big tusks or not. 

Now at the goods wanted for here. Do not send me any satinie or stuffs of that 
kind. Americani and ordinary sheeting is all 1 wish for my people, and two other pieces 
of red stuff (bandira) for flags. If at a convenient cost you can obtain some 
“‘ kaniki,” it may serve for the wives of our officers; also some gaudy coloured printed 
stuffs. 

I should not need to recommend you my post to Europe. It contains geographical 
and zoological, as well as other work from 1883 up to this date. It seems me possible 
that henceforth my friends in Europe shall forward me books, periodicals, maps, &e. 
Whatever of such things arrives please open it, and look at it, or read it previously to 
starting it for here. If you wish for books, &c., from Germany, I shall be very glad to 
procure you them. Also, if you wish for anything from here (ethnological objects, &c.), 
please inform me without any restrictions. 

Dr. Junker is now, I think, very near to Zanzibar, and I hope he may get home 


safely to see his old mother. Captain Casati rests with Kabrega. If Dr. Fisher comes, 


Casati will have a chance to start with him. 
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Be not angry, please, for my having sent the watch. It is an excellent time-keeper, 
and has served many years with me; I should therefore like to have it mended, so more 
as the only other watch left me is not very reliable. Perhaps at Zanzibar they are able 
to put all in order, and you will greatly oblize me to send it there if necessary, holding 
me responsible for all expenses incurred. The work is in good order, nor could I detect 
any breakage. 

At Biri’s return here, send me, please, some old tin boxes for specimens. What I 
had is nearly to end. The soldering I do myself. 

Also, if you have a spare lens, { should be glad to have it. I propose to construct a 
camera obscura for sketching. My photographical apparatus, barometers, &c., have gone 
with Khartoum. 

I am now busy with the exploration of Albert Lake and his surroundings, and should 
like to do it thoroughly. You made the Victoria Lake 3,300 feet. I made it by 
aneroid “4,300 feet. Certainly your computation is better than mine, as. you had 
barometer and boiling apparatus. 

In one of the boxes covered with ox-hide are contained the toyal Geographical 
Society’s Proceedings and some letters for Egypt, as well as one from myself to the 
Anthropological Society of Paris. Please forward them. The box is marked with your 
initials, and Biri knows it. 

Please order to Biri that the bales and packages you sent me have not to be opened 
on the road, and that expenses like “hongo” to Chiefs has to be paid by him until he 
arrives here. I shall settle it. The boxes you kindly sent me arrived all well, but the 
bales had been opened. I did not speak him about, 

To-morrow morning the steamer starts, so I must take leave. Write me, please, 
soon, and fully tell me all about your situation and your prospects, and agreeing yet 
once my best thanks for your great kindness, believe me. Xe. 


(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 92. 


Mr. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk. 


Dear Sir John, Buganda, December 26, 1886. 

I HAVE not yet had an opportunity to acknowledge your letter of the 5th July, to 
hand here on the 18th September. 

You were then on the point of sailing for England, and will probably be back in 
Zanzibar by the time this reaches the coast. Matters here are much as usual. There is 
20 open persecution of the Christians meantime, but those in custody are not yet 
liberated, nor has any pardon been granted by which those in hiding may return to light. 
Pupils come about, but. only clandestinely ; but I have reason to be thankful that no more 
of them have of late been arrested and murdered. One lad, indeed, who had been 
sought for to be killed for learning with us, ventured to report himself, and was at once 
put in irons, but not yet either killed or mutilated. 

I have received a note from one of the Bishop’s boys named Christopher Boston, 
who had made his way, with two others, from Luba’s to Magu, in Usnkuma. Their 
names are Aliman (Bishop’s steward) and Kikutu. The writer complains of a spear 
wound in the side which refuses to heal. [ have sent directions to Said-bin-Saif, at 
Magu, to send all three on to Msalala. 

More recently, another of the Bishop’s men, a Zanzibari named Hamis Turki, 
escaped from Luba’s hands, and arrived here. He reports that some thirteen or fourteen 
of the younger members of the caravan were saved from being murdered with their 
companions by the Banga making slaves of them. 

Of these, some six or seven, including a man from Kavirondo, who was the Bishop’s 
Kirangozi, after a few months’ time, succeeded in making their escape to Wakoli’s, to 
the north-east of Luba’s. Ibrahim, the Bishop’s Headman, seems to have been among 
that number, but where he is I cannot tell, as only the three above mentioned have 
rounded the lake to Usukuma. After they fled, those ren aining were put in the stocks, 
lest they should flee also, and some of them taken to one of the islands. By this man’s 
account, there are still seven Wang’wana prisoners in Luba’s hands, : 

Some time ago, {| found some men from Usukuma here, who were going to Buraga 
to look for ivory. I gave one of them a quantity of cloth and copper to try to redeem 
as many of these unfortunate prisoners as he could, and send them to Wakoli’s, whence 
they might find means of returning to Usukuma in company with some elephant hunters 
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from there, who find a way round the east side of the lake. I feared to have them 
brought this way in case of their being murdered. 

Hamis confirms, quite independently, the account I gave you long ago, of King 
Muanga having ordered the murder of every one of the Bishop’s party. The reason, he 
heard, was the King’s fear of the Banga being able to get guns, &c., direct from the 
coast, and then throwing off their allegiance to Buganda. Doubtless, if that road were 
once really open such would be the result. The country to the north-west of this would 
also be able to hold its own if it could get supplies by an independent route. At 
present the road that way is practically blocked. ‘The Arabs have again and again tried 
to smuggle barter goods to Unyoro, but have only succeeded in having their men 
captured and the goods confiscated. The dearth of ivory here has, however, made them 
desperate, and by paying heavy bribes they have at length got permission to send cloth, 
but no arms or ammunition, that way. Accordingly a caravan started a few weeks ago, 
but I now hear that it has been arrested on the way, and half of the goods seized. ‘This, 
of course, was done by King Muanga’s orders. I sent by it letters and newspapers, &c., to 
Dr. Emin, and I hope these have not been also seized. 

Mahommed Biri is on his way back from Wadelai, and will, I hope, be here in a 
week or two. I send to you with this the last letters I have from Emin. His request 
for British protection seems an offer that will not likely occur again, for most likely he 
will apply elsewhere if our Foreign Office proves dilatory in aiding him. The material 
help he wants will cost little, and, so far as I am in a position to judge, can be given with 
no particular trouble or difficulty. Simply, he wants caravans of supplies by another 
route than through this country. Clearly enough this King will never allow arms, &c., 
to go that way, although he is anxious enough to get all he can himself in that line, and 
without means of defence. Emin’s whole colony will soon be annihilated by the 
surrounding tribes. The question then seems to be whether a murderous fellow like this 
King is to have the means of sweeping off his neighbours on every hand, or if the 
nucleus of a more civilized Power like Emin’s is to be strengthened to held its own, and 
by receiving British protection, be a lever in your hands for holding in check the 
pretensions of tyrants like this one. 

You mention your distance in Zanzibar as a difficulty in the way of helping us here, 


. Now by the providence of God, Emin’s peculiar position, if taken advantage of, will give 
I s Ss 3 5S 


England at once a firm base of operations in the very heart of the continent, by which 
not slave dhows, but slave raids can be in time effectually put an end to. Those are 
in infinitely greater honour, and worthy of England’s best efforts to abolish. 

The question of route cannot be so very difficult, seeing that there is a choice. The 
only apparently real difficulty of the- Masai route to a strong caravan is not the Masai 
themselves, but the food difficulty. J have not yet seen Thomson's book, but by the 
Bishop’s journal I see that he has to delay a fortnight at Ngong’s trying to get food 
from the Wakikuyu, and after all he only got enough for four days’ march. ‘In the 
present naturally suspicious state of this country, news of caravans in the neighbourhood 
of Mount Masaba would be much exaggerated, and would produce alarm here. My 
belief is that the “ Lakes Company” could best supply Emin with what he wants. He 
might have to require to force his way from the Albert Lake to north end of Tanganyika, 
but that is no more than he would have to do, at any rate, in getting through the 
Wakedi (Largo) to Masaba. The Barwanda and Busagara are wild tribes, unaccustomed 
to strangers, and are, of course, enemies to this country, as who would not be when 
their cattle were lifted by thousands ? 

This miserable country has not a friend in the world. On every side they have 
alienated all their neighbours by their policy of plunder. This poor King has, moreover, 
been successful nowhere. All the war expeditions he has sent out have ended in failure. 
In spite of their numbers, were it not for their guns I believe they would never lift a 
slave or a single head of cattle. That is their own admission. Hence one mighty hold 
you have on such plunderers is merely to stop their supply of guns and powder. ‘That 
miserable trade is ruining East Africa by promoting internecine wars, which ruin lawful 
traffic and utterly prevent progress, no one being a whit benefited except half-a-dozen 
petty traders in Zanzibar. Arms are all very well in the hands of those who use 
them to keep the peace, but not in the hands of those who use them only for raids. The 
few merchants who import guns by the cart-load in Shangani are a far more powerful 
factor in Africa than all the European “ Powers” together. The demand for calico is 
great everywhere, and cannot help growing ; but if His Highness Seyed Bargash means 
to use his positiun to his own best advantage, he must come to some terms with the 
principal Chiefs in the interior, and this he can do most effectually by controlling the 
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supplies of arms and ammunition. If he is too short-sighted in this, we can only look to 
you who have the practica! control in Zanzibar to make such arrangements with native 
Potentates, like our one here, as shall redound to the peace and, therefore, free trade of 
the interior. 

It seems wholly inexplicable that a dozen or more of the Bishop's Wang’wana should 
have been left more than a year prisoners in Usaga without the faintest shadow of an 
effort having been made by the British Government to have them set at liberty. It is 
now ten months since Jones returned to the coast and reported their being detained as 
Slaves. But when one reflects how Emin and all his people have been deserted and 
neglected for years, perhaps such apathy need not excite much surprise. 

I send you with this a list of the names of those still in Luba’s hands, and of those 
who escaped from there, but of whom we have no knowledge as to their whereabouts, 
except the three who made their way to Magu. ‘The other list which I append contains 
such names as Hamis can remember as having fallen victims along with the Bishop. 
More likely he has made some mistakes in recollection, but the list can be checked by 
Jones’ list of those who returned to Mombasa with him. 

I sent to the coast long ago for a list of the men as well as of the Bishop’s goods, 
but I have received no answer as yet. When this man returns to the coast and those 
now at Magu, you will be able to question them as to particulars of the massacre. He 
tells me that the Baroga refused to kill any of the party, and left the Bagunda to do the 
murderous work themselves. 

Mr. Ashe wrote me from Uyuwi that the Arabs were plotting with Nyungw’s 
successor to murder the German Giezicku [?] on the way to the coast. The last news I 
have from Usukuma is, that the German has been actually murdered at Turn (not [tura), 
close by Unyanyembe. He was travelling in company with Tipu Tib, and was shot in 
camp, dying two or three days afterwards of his wounds. I hear also that Stokes has 
established himself as a trader at Mtinginyas. But the same Arab jealousy against 
European traders will, I fear, if thus encouraged, put an end to his business also. 

Those miserable coast traders are a source of trouble everywhere. One fellow 
named Abdul Rahman has caused much trouble in Unyoro, having detained Emin’s and 
Junker’s letters to me for years, and now doing his utmost to prevent peace between 
that country and this. I believe also that a coast-man named Baruti, who has settled 
for some time at Lubas, was the instigator of the arrest of the Bishop. You will 
remember how the deaths of Smith and Oneiu in Ukerewe were caused by their 
connection with the Arab Songoro. The suspicions against the presence of Europeans 
here too have been constantly raised by the jitina of the Arabs. 

Poor Hashid-bin-Shrur (Kambi Mbaya) has been killed by the natives a few days 
march to the south of Magu. The cause I have not been able definitely to ascertain. 
Accounts vary. 

Our boat, brought out by Bishop Hannington on his first trip, is getting rotten, and 
requires constant repair, otherwise | might be able to send oftener to Msalala, I hope 
to have it ready to go at the new year. 

Let me beg to assure you that if no action whatever is taken with regard to the 
murder of Bishop Hannington by this King, and the matter be simply allowed to drop, 
as also the wholesale murder of the native Christians, much more evil of the same kind 
is certain to follow. 1t will be most unfair not only to future travellers and missionaries 
now in the field, but also to this deluded King himself; for his uneasy conscience is ever 
being agitated by alarming reports, and when in that state he is capable of committing 
the maddest actions. But a Commission of Inquiry authoritatively sent could secure 
definite concessions, and once for all settle the whole business, and thus establish 
matters on a footing of good understanding, instead of the present suspense. Your 
letter of January to King Muanga along with Seyd Bargash’s remain unanswered, 
although you urgently pressed for a reply. Nor will any further letters, merely sent by 
one post, ever receive much notice at his hands, and I am in no way authorized to urge 
him to send an answer to official communications. 

Were I to do so, I should be merely confirming the suspicion, which has caused us 
so much trouble, that I am an Agent of the British Gevernment. 

You will, I feel sure, readily acknowledge the impossibility of asserting that I am 
not connected with the Government in any way, but am only a private missionary, and 


at the same time presenting despatches from the British Consulate to the King. A 


Consular Agent may use his influence for the advantage of a Christian mission, but a 
missionary cannot act as a Consular Agent. 

January 2, 1887.—Since writing the above, one of the lads imprisoned for learning 
to read (the one mentioned in the beginning of this letter) has been set at liberty. . 
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No. 94*. 
Foreign Office to Church Missionary Society. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 12, 1887. 

[ AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, for thi 
information of the Church Missionary Society, a letter, as marked in the m; wrgin,* from 
Mr. Mackay, addressed to Sir John Kirk, and forwarded to this Office through Her 
Majesty’s Consulate-General at Zanzibar. 

I am to re quest that the accompanying letter may be returned to this Department 
after perusal. 

lam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
i ta i i eg ig at ke 


Mr. Mackay to Sir J. Kirk, December 26, 1886. 
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I address this to my old friend Mr. Holmwood, in case you have not yet returned 
from Europe. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 
Four Inclosures, viz. : 
(1) 1 list of Wang’wana. 
(2) 3 letters from Dr. Emin Bey. 
(3) 1 letter to family of Lupton Bey. 
(4) 1 letter for — Hearne, Esq. 
SA ESE MOL = BE 2 AE PSSD PE OS Ean era Te ET EER ee) oe De SORE anton ae 
No. 93. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 11, 1887. 


I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to observe that, in order that he may 
submit to the Egyptian Government the proposition contained in your letter of the 
25th ultimo, some considerations appear to his Lordship to be necessary. 

You state that your Committee arranged with the Congo Free State to transport 
up the river for the Relief Expedition, but that no arrangement has been made for the 
transport of refugees down the river to the coast ; and you suggest that it is the duty 
of the Egyptian Government to make arrangements for this transport with the Congo 
Free State or otherwise. 

I am to inquire whether your meaning is that, in your opinion, the Egyptian 
Government should be prepared to pay for the transport of refugees from the time 
when they may reach the banks of the Congo, the conveyance being arranged by the 
leaders of the expedition; or whether it is your idea that that Government should 
organize a further expedition to proceed to Stanley Falls or the neighbourhood, with 
sufficient transport to bring down refugees. 

If the latter is your proposal, it would seem necessary that the fullest information 
should be given to the Egyptian Government as to the nature of the existing arrange- 
ments with the Congo Free State, and as to the instructions given to Mr. Stanley ; 
and it would seem advisable that some plan should be settled before Mr. Stanley 
ascends the river, as, if the Egyptian Government should not be able to undertake the 
task which it is proposed to assign to it, or should fail in making arrangements, the 
consequences might be disastrous. 

His Lordship has no wish to interfere in the plans of the expedition; but he feels 
that if he is asked to place an application of this nature before the Egyptian Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Committee, he should be enabled to accompany it with some 
scheme for their acceptance; and this can only be framed by those who are 
acquainted with the local resources which have been employed for the outward 
journey and voyage. 

The repatriation of refugees, after they shall have reached either the Hast or 
West Coast, was understood to be undertaken by the Egyptian Government. 

T am, &e. 


(Signed) JAMES FERGUSSON. 
AS MERE CE OS LE TROY a eT TEEN ea NES OM EOE oy RO ET sesee 
No. 94. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 12, 1887. 


I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you, for the informa- 
of your Committee, letters, as marked in the margin,* from Emin Pasha, addressed to 
Mr. Mackay, and forwarded to this Office through Her Majesty's Consulate-General 
at Zanzibar. 

I am to request that the accompanying letters may be returned to this Office 
after perusal. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 
i ee eee 


* Inclosures 1, 2, and 3 in No. 92. 
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No. 95. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Received May 20.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, May 19, 1887. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 11th instant, I have the honour, by 
direction of the Committee, to reply as follows :— 

The repatriation of refugees vid the Congo would require steam transport on the 
upper waters of that river. The only available steamers for such a service belong to 
the Congo Free State. Arrangements would therefore have to be made with the 
authorities of that State by which the use of these steamers could be obtained if 
required ; and the hire or cost of the same was calculated in the estimate transmitted 
in my letter of the 25th March. 

In that letter a scheme was suggested with, the Committee trust, sufficient detail 
to give the information asked for by the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the concluding portion of your letter. This scheme suggested the 
engagement of the steamer “Stanley” to proceed to Stanley Falls about September 
next; the purchase of 6 tons of rice, to be placed in magazines at different named 
stations of the route between Stanley Pool and the coast; and the obtaining authority 
from the Congo Free State for the purchase of such other goods as might be required 
from their stores. 

The Committee, in suggesting this scheme, had no idea of organizing a further 
expedition, as the employés of the Free State are quite capable of carrying out the 
services above mentioned. 

No definite instructions were given to Mr. Stanley, but it was Mr. Stanley’s idea 
to adopt the Congo route for the repatriation of the women and children—though he 
himself and his party would return vid the East Coast—as being in every way more 
expeditious and less dangerous, if Emin Pasha concurred. 

The Committee have no application to submit to the Egyptian Government, as 
they consider their duty has been discharged when they bring the facts before Her 
Majesty’s Government as they have done, leaving it to them to take such steps in 
dealing with the Egyptian Government as they may deem expedient; but they are 
prepared to furnish any other detail if the scheme and estimate and letter of the 
25th March, above referred to, are not found to be sufficient. 

The Committee learn with satisfaction, as they have always understood, that the 
repatriation of refugees, after they shall have reached either the East or West Coast, 
will be undertaken by the Egyptian Government. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary, 
Emin Relief Expedition. 


ee 
No. 96. 


The Marquis of Salisbury to Sir E. Baring. 
(No. 13. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 27, 1887. 

I INCLOSE, for your observations, copies of correspondence with the Emin 
Relief Committee respecting the arrangements for the transport of refugees down the 
Congo.* 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


ce ae 
No. 97. 


Foreign Office to Church Missionary Society.+ 


SIR T. V. LISTER presents his compliments to the Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, and requests that the letter from Mr. Mackay forwarded for 
perusal on the 12th ultimo may be returned as soon as convenient. 

Foreign Office, June 20, 1887. 

a 


* Nos. 91 and 95. t Also to Emin Relief Committee. 
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No. 98. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office —(Received June 24.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, June 22, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to return the letters, as marked in the margin,* from Emin 
Pasha, which the Marquis of Salisbury was good enough to cause to be transmitted 
for the information of the Emin Relief Committee, and I am further to express the 
grateful thanks of the Committee for this kindness. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Colonel, Hon. Secretary. 
alk ee et i helical 
No. 99. 


Mr. Gosselin to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received July 25.) 


(No. 31. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, July 21, 1887. 

I CALLED yesterday on M. van Eetvelde, the Head of the Congo Foreign Office, 
and asked him whether the Government had received any further information 
respecting the progress of Mr. Stanley’s expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, 
other than that which has already been communicated to the press. 

He said that a short cyphered telegram had been received only last might from 
San Thomé (the present terminus of the telegraph line), but that unfortunately it had 
not been correctly transmitted, and was in part unintelligible. 

It stated, however, that Mr. Stanley, with the bulk of his forces, had arrived at 
Arruwimi (the station of the junction of the Arruwimi River with the Congo, a little 
to the north of the Equator), and that a part of the expedition had started on the 
2nd June for Wadelai. 

M. van Eetvelde was unable to say whether Mr. Stanley himself was in command 
of the advanced guard or not; but he promised, should the rest of the telegram be 
successfully decyphered, to let me have a copy of it. 

From the above it appears that Mr. Stanley has decided to leave the Congo at 
Arruwimi, and has no intention of reoccupying Stanley Falls Station, or of making it 
the dep6t of his expedition. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) MARTIN GOSSELIN. 


a 


No. 100. 


Mr. Gosselin to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received July 25.) 


(No. 32. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, July 24, 1887. 

IN consequence of the persistent rumours circulated by the Belgian press with 
regard to the reported death of Mr. Stanley, I inquired yesterday of M. van Eetvelde, 
Head of the Congo Foreign Office, whether the Administration of the Free State could 
authorize me to inform your Lordship that no credence was attached here to the report 
in question. 

I bee to inclose copy of M. van Eetvelde’s answer, which points out that the 
telegram dispatched by the Governor-General, M. Janssens (referred to in my despatch 
No. 31, Africa, of the 21st instant), which reports the safe arrival of the expedition at 
Arruwimi on the 2nd ultimo, was in all probability the last authentic news which 
could have been received of the progress of the expedition. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) MARTIN GOSSELIN. 


* Inclosures 1, 2, and 3 in No. 92. 
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Inclosure in No. 100. 
M. van Eetvelde to Mr. Gosselin. 


Département des Affaires Etrangéres, Etat Indépendant du Congo, 
Cher Monsieur, le 23 Juillet, 1887. 

ON peut affirmer que les bruits répandus sur la mort de Stanley sont faux. Le 
télégramme que nous avons recu annoncait que Pexplorateur était arrivé 4 ?Arruwimi 
le 2 Juin en route pour Wadelai. Cette nouvelle a voyagé avec tant de rapidité— 
l’Arruwimi est au centre méme de l’Afrique—qu’on ne s’expliquerait pas la possibilité 
d’en avoir de plus récentes. 

Le bruit de la mort de Stanley a, parait-il, été colporté par un missionnaire » 
San Thomé. Notre télégramme a été expédié de cette méme localité le 19 Juillet, & 
Parrivée du paquebot Portugais. Notre télégramme et le missionnaire y sont arrivés 
en méme temps. Comment celui-ci aurait-il possédé des renseignements dont notre 
Gouverneur-Général, dont émane la dépéche télégraphique, n’aurait pas eu con- 
naissance ? . 

Le contraire seul serait vraisemblable. 

San Thomé est la station télégraphique la plus rapprochée du Congo; la malle 
Portugaise offre la voie de transmission la plus rapide contre Banana et cette station ; 
larrivée des courriers spéciaux du Haut Congo coincide toujours avec le départ de 
cette malle pour l'Europe. Comment supposer, dans ces conditions, que ces rumeurs 
alent quelque fondement ? 

Votre, &e. 


(Signé) EDU. van EETVELDE. 
ESSE ee 
No. 101. 


Question asked in the House of Commons, July 25, 1887. 


Mr. Puleston—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether, 
in view of the public interest in the mission of Mr. Stanley, the Government 
will cause inquiries to be made so far as possible of the present position of the 
expedition, and particularly as to the reports now made of the death of the gallant 
explorer. 


Answer. 


There are no mean sof communicating with Mr. Stanley’s expedition. Reports 
are sent by Mr. Stanley to the Committee by whom the expedition was dispatched. 
The report of Mr. Stanley’s death is disbelieved by the Committee and by the 
authorities of the Congo Free State; and Her Majesty’s Government see no reason to 
believe it. 


reese 


No. 102. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, July 30, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, for the 
information of your Committee, copy of a despatch which has been received from Her 
Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Brussels,* reporting that he had visited the Head of the 
Congo Foreign Office, who informed him that a telegram had been received stating 
that Mr. Stanley, with the bulk of his forces, had arrived at Arruwimi, and that part 
of the expedition had started on the 2nd June for Wadelai. 

Fam, &ce. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office —(Received August 4.) 


Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, August 2, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 30th ultimo, 
transmitting a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Chargé d’Affaires at Brussels 
concerning the progress made by Mr. H. M. Stanley, in charge of the Emin Relief 
Expedition; and I am directed by the Committee to return their grateful thanks to the 
Marquis of Salisbury for the information it conveys. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Colonel, 
Hon. Secretary, Emin Relief Expedition. 


=—————— 


TEASE TE SS 


No. 104. 
Lord Vivian to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received August 22.) 


(No. 37. Africa.) 
My Lord, Brussels, August 19, 1887. 

M. VAN EETVELDE, Administrator for Foreign Affairs of the Congo State, 
positively assures me that the report telegraphed by the French Consul at Zanzibar 
of the death of Mr. Stanley cannot be true. 

M. Van Eetvelde showed me letters he had received from Mr. Stanley,-via the 
Congo, dated the 17th June, from his camp at Arruwimi, reporting that the expedition 
was then all well, and complaining only of the desertion of some of his domestic 
servants; and said that, as it took four months for a message to reach the East Coast 
from Arruwimi, it was materially impossible that Stanley's death, after the 17th June, 
when he is known to have been alive, should have become known at Zanzibar in 
August, while no message received from the Congo made any allusion to it. 

M. Van Eetvelde’s impression is that this rumour is only a revival of the first 
report of Stanley’s death, which had probably just reached the bazaars at Zanzibar. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) VIVIAN. 


No. 105. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, August 25, 1887. 
WITH reference to the letter from this Office of the 30th ultimo relative to the 
reported death of Mr. H. M. Stanley, I am directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to 
transmit to you herewith, for the information of your Committee, copy of a despatch 
from Lord Vivian,* Her Majesty’s Minister at Brussels, in which his Lordship states 
that the recent reports respecting the death of Mr. Stanley, which were telegraphed 
from Zanzibar, are not credited by the Belgian Congo authorities, but are believed by 
them to be merely a revival of the first report, which had probably just reached the 
bazaars at Zanzibar. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


Fae ae ee I tn ST ee nas 
No. 106. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office. —(Received September 10.) 
Sir, 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, September 7, 1887. 


I HAVE the honour to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt of your 
letter of the 25th ultimo, transmitting a copy of a letter from Lord Vivian, having 


* No. 104. 
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reference to the reports recently circulated concerning the death of Mr. H. M. Stanley, 
in command of the Emin Relief Expedition. 
I have, &e. 


Signed F. DE WINTON, Colonel, Hon. Secretary. 

(Sig y 

REN PESOS VEE nr et ont Sree A OE ee ae ee, NO Pee COTE FY = tae See Te 
No. 107. 


Major Macdonald to the Marquis of Satisbury.—(Received September 24.) 


(No. 153.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, August 27, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith, in original, a letter addressed to this 
Agency by Dr. Mackay, and inclosing one to himself from Dr. Emin Pasha. 

I should state that this letter was handed to me by Mr. Holmwood, to whom it is 
addressed, for the purpose of forwarding it to your Lordship. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) C. M. MACDONALD. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 107. 
Dr. Mackay to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 


Church Missionary Society Station, Buganda, 
Dear Mr. Holmwood, April 19, 1887. 

ON the 8rd instant Sulman-bin-Zeher arrived here, and next day I received from 
him your very kind letter of the 29th September, 1886, with inclosed copy of your 
letter to Mwanga. These letters have thus been over six months on the road, nor had 
Suliman to delay in Usukuma, for some forty Buganda canoes arrived there with a 
trader from this place only three days after Suliman reached Magu (the port) with 
his caravan of over 100 loads—chiefly rifles. 

I feel very grateful to you for the kind interest you express regarding our mission 
here, and for your readiness to help in the present perplexing difficulties and dangers. 

On the 6th instant Suliman presented to the King Seyed Burgash’s letter, and 
read it. The audience was private, only Arabs being present, but Mahommed Biri 
(from Tripoli) gave me a full report of what passed, whilst some of the King’s’ 
uttendants (Christians) confirm his report.» Your letter to the King was not produced. 
I knew that no Arab here would venture to read it. 

Suliman presented Mwanga with some rifles, &c., which he said were a present 
from His Highness Seyed Burgash (although the other Arabs tell me that the presents , 
were Suliman’s own, and not from Seyed Burgash at all). His Highness’ letter was 
interpreted to say that the King should pay particular respect to all Arabs, and to 
listen to what they say, and to forbear from killmg Europeans, as in the case of the 
Padri in Usoga, but to send them away; for if he killed his guests, strangers would 
not come here, and the country would be impoverished. 

You alone know if the above is a faithful interpretation of His Highness’ letter, 
as [ have translation of yours only. TI believe it was also mentioned that Europeans 
of various nationalities reside in Zanzibar. 

Mwanga asked if Europeans were allowed to teach in Zanzibar. To this Ali-bin- 
Sultan replied that white men were not allowed to teach their religion in Zanzibar. 
On which Mwanga replied that he also would not allow the Muzungu to teach here. 

This is not the first occasion on which I have directed the notice of the British 
Consul to the persistent enmity and slanders of Ali-bin-Sultan against Kuropeans 
here. He was the prime mover in the massacre of all the native Christians last May 
and June, having (together with his friend Hamis Behlul) represented to the King 
and his Chief Minister that the aim of our teaching was to promote rebellion amone 
the natives, and to attach them to the British Government. J] trust, for the benefit of 
other Arabs who love to injure Europeans inland, that this Ali-bin-Sultan will be 
properly dealt with by the British Consulate. 

I did not advise Suliman-bin-Zeher one way or another with regard to your letter 
to the King. He pronounced it ‘‘ Kali Sana,” and said that to read it would endanger 
my life. However, he called here to-day and says that he did present it a few days 


Ys 


ago, and read it aloud in Arabic (not one word of which does the King or any native 
understand), and explained when he had done that the meaning of your letter was 
that the King would be made rich by you if he allowed me to leave the country. 

You cannot but be aware, even in Zanzibar, that the aim of all Arabs in the 
‘nterior is to make matters so hot for Europeans that they will be compelled to quit. 
Jealousy lest trade should fall into European hands, combined with a natural 
Mahommedan hostility to Christians, easily atcounts for this. You know well the fate 
of Broyon in Unyamwezi, and of Serger at Taborah, and latterly of the German 
Giezicker, whom they first robbed and then murdered. Now Tippu Tib’s allies have 
attacked the Congo State station at Stanley Falls, and, by their own account, defeated 
the Europeans and captured their fort. The Arabs here are all in high spirits at that 
stroke of success, and are eager to hear of Tippu Tib’s return inland with more 
gunpowder and guns to carry on the war against the white men. The wholesale and 
continual massacre of natives by Tippu Tib and Mahommed-bin-Said and others of 
Tippu’s train in Itamba cannot be unknown to the British Consulate in Zanzibar. 
Occasional aid which he may have rendered to travellers, with a view to blinding 
European eyes, can in no way atone for his terrible atrocities. If the British 
Government were warranted in securing Zebehr, they are doubly warranted in 
securing Tippu Tib. 

England, France, Belgium, and Zanzibar are responsible for flooding Inner Africa 
with guns and powder. They have sown a crop of bloody weapons; no wonder if now 
we reap blood and massacres. 

Until this nefarious traffic in fire-arms and ammunition is absolutely prevented at 
the coast, all the Consulates and Missions in East Africa will never effect a particle of 
good in promoting peace and safety in the interior. A few petty merchants in 
Birmingham, Belgium, and Zanzibar ave doing more to retard progress in Africa than 
all the peaceful agencies combined are able to do in the way of promoting peace and 
progress. 

You will soon have a host of Cetchwayos to contend with in East Africa if you 
continue to allow this importation of arms. 

I humbly venture to suggest to you, as an experienced gentleman and friend of 
Africa, to use the powerful lever you hold in your hands, and which you can work 
most effectively by controlling this importation of ammunition and arms. You could 
then have such Rulers as Mwanga easily at your service. Grant him, and certain 
other native potentates, only a certain annual amount of ammunition on condition of 
good behaviour, and that can be entirely withheld if they neglect to protect the 
lives and property of travellers, traders, and missionaries within their respective 
jurisdictions. 

Such a method will effectually keep within bounds of reason such erratic despots 
as ours here, and also be a cheap means of effecting important ends. It is for 
you to decide with the Foreign Office whether or not you erant the ammunition in 
the form of a subsidy. 

An expedition of some 2,000 Zanzibaris and Egyptians would effect nothing in this 
neighbourhood. Mwanga can throw some 50,000 armed men into the field any day, 
and, cowards as these natives are, man for man they are equal to Egyptians or 
Fanzibaris any day. 

Your scheme, unless’ under most unusual generalship, e.g., Gordon Pasha, would 
suffer only the fate of poor Hicks. Tam therefore glad that you were led to abandon 
the idea, and equally disappointed that nothing better was decided upon. The 
proposed peaceful expedition under Mr. Stanley is likely to be more fruitful of good 
and permanent results ; but many months have elapsed since I heard of it, and now 
I fancy nothing will be done until after the rainy season. But, as Mr. Stanley says, 
““unless the greatest care is exercised my fate is certain.” Ihave, however, every 
confidence in Mr. Stanley’s judgment and energy. 

A fortnight ago I got Mahommed Biri started with some forty-five loads of calico, 
&c., for Emin. By this time he should be on the border of Unyoro. I have 
received (a week ago) a note from Captain Casati (now at Kabarega’s capital) 
acknowledging receipt of a post from me to Dr. Emin, in which I sent information of 
the proposed. expedition for his relief by Stanley. Here I have not informed any one 
yet of Stanley’s proposed visit, except the Frenchmen. I only hope that no rash 
attempt will again be made to approach this country from the side of Usoga. 

As to native craft on this lake, there is none worth mentioning. One miserable 
dhow belongs to Said-bin-Said at Magu, and two petty vessels, little better than 
canoes, belong also to Sungura and another coastman in Usukuma. From Stanley’s 
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* Across the Dark Continent” you will have a fair idea of the fleet of canoes belonging 
to this country. Perhaps never more than a couple of hundred can be mustered even 
here, except on some very extraordinary occasion, e.g., 2 great war. 

The way to Wadelai, to my mind, is vid Mtinginia’s, thence clear west of Usui 
to Usagara (Enkore), and thence to the west of the Albert Lake. The Masai route 
seems too uncertain—food and water scarce, road mountainous, and tribes hostile. 
Even by keeping well to the north-east of Usoga one gets in among the Wakedi (Lango), 
who are no friends of strangers so far as I can learn. Round the east side of this 
lake from Speke Gulf may be a fair route, but I have no knowledge yet of Fischer’s 
experience that way. But Usoga must be steered clear of by any peace party on 
account of the extreme jealousy here. 

I hear nothing of Oskar Lenz, who left Nyangwe a year ago to reach Emin. 
Casati does not mention him when he wrote on the 21st March. 

This country is absolutely without a friend or ally among all the neighbouring 
tribes. Of course you are aware that Mwanga’s sway extends from Usui to Usoga, 
including Karagwe and Uzongora. But outside of that range all is hostile 
Wakedi north, Unyoro north-west, and Usagara west—all bitter enemies of Uganda. 
Eastern Usoga—the Badola, whose Chief is Kalende, even Kadedeswa—may be 
regarded as tributary to this country. Further east is altogether unknown here. 
The name Masai even is unknown here. What they call Masaba is a mountain 
north-east of Usoga, and the Waganda seem never to have done more than barely 
reach it in their raids. Meantime, I believe the readiest road to Emin is vit 
Usagara, or, as it is often called, Enkore. 

You will, I have no doubt, be ready to pardon my unwillingness to say anything 
as to the points of internal detail you mention. While in the country, and labouring 
for the welfare of it, I cannot, except in an extreme case, lay myself open to any 
suspicion of being an informant. However, several Europeans who have been here, 
and are now no longer in the country, may supply you with information on the points 
you mention. 

But I cannot regard it as other than a melancholy circumstance that there should 
be no alternative thought of for pacifying this interior than force of arms. There must 
be some middle course between extreme measures and no measures. The mutual 
regard, the fairness, the peaceful tendencies which true merchants promote, all con- 
tribute towards the obtaining of a fair hearing and a solid establishment. Everywhere, 
indeed, the changes which commerce has carried along with it are surer and more 
lasting than those of conquest. But traders in fire-arms and powder are not true 
merchants. They drain the country, but bring nothing in for its permanent good or 
progress. Your position at the port of East Africa gives you at once a great power 
which you have only to augment by friendly negotiation with Chiefs in the interior, so 
that, they may become better acquainted with you, and learn to respect your position 
and value your friendship, or fear a breach of friendship. Arab policy is rotten— 
every one for himself, and all against peacefui relations between white men and 
natives. 

The question is not at this stage what good can be got out of Africa, but 
what good can be done for it. Real benefactors will unquestionably be themselves 
doubly benefited ultimately, but never by the policy of Turk, Arab, or Portuguese— 
merely to take out a maximum and put ina minimum. The real resources of Africa 
exist only in germ, They have all to be developed, and no Arab will ever develop native 
resources. Arabs have been at it for centuries, and what have they done? It is time 
their monopoly be at an end, and end it will whenever Englishmen are encouraged to 
take the matter up in earnest. The area is, however, too great for the effort of one 
nationality. England, by tardiness, has already lost the one pass (for a railway) I 
know of through the mountains into the inner plateau. Years ago I pointed out the 
fact, that while not a single river in East Africa is worth a cent for navigation, yet 
their valleys can be used as passes through the eastern range. The Mukondokwa 
Pass gave me a level line, without a single hill to climb, right up to Mpwapwa, on 
the central level. That has, by England’s tardiness, been lost to Germany. We 
must now look for another line. North of Kilimanjaro is apparently worse than 
anywhere, Leaving Germany to operate westward to Tanganyika, England must try 
to connect Mombasa with Speke Gulf, and make the Victoria Lake a field for her own 
enterprise. Then you have the key to the Southern Soudan—the only part of it worth 
anything. Divide et impera with regard to Europe and Africa. Eastern Equatorial 
Africa alone is quite large enough a field for English effort to avail anything—south 
of the 5th parallel of latitude you can well afford to leave to others. Ido not wish to 
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be misunderstood, and to recommend any annexation of native kingdoms, but I do 
recommend a concentration of energy in the way of opening up the V ictoria region to 
lawful commerce, taking the native Rulers within that region well in hand, and using 
them to rule their own dominions on principles less barbarous and bloody than hitherto. 
Various agencies with distinct aims will nevertheless powerfully help each other— 
political, commercial, missionary. Already you have an inland base of oparations, not 
to be despised, in Dr. Emin Bey’s position. Downright necessity has gradually been 
converting the hostile military government there into a centre of civil administration. 
But the poor man’s hands must be greatly strengthened. He seems to have a lot of 
officials, really Egyptian convicts, little inclined to obey any orders except their own 
will. Emin is, 1 fear, about as much in their hands as they in his. That province, if 
properly administered, can be made not a power, but the power on the Equator, and by 
opening its arms to receive-all victims of tyranny and oppression, become a centre of 
liberty in the very heart of this enslaved continent. 

By the last post (19th March) I sent you a list of Dr. Emin’s immediate ‘wants. 
On this occasion I think I may send, for your information, the last letter I have from 
him. On the 8rd January I sent to Sir John Kirk Emin’s letters to me previous to 
that date. The present inclosure may also help you to understand more perfectly his 
position. 

A few days ago I had a private interview with Pokino (Chief of Budu, west of the 
Katonga), one of Mwanga’s chief councillors. I represented to him the necessity of 
his trying to induce the King to reply to Sir John Kirk’s letters, and express regret for 
having murdered the Bishop and others, and to crave through the British Consulate an 
establishment of friendly relations as existed in Mutesa’s days. I pointed out to him 
that the young King was being poisoned by the slanders of the Arab traders, who got 
access to him at all times by their barter, and who feared the white man would in time 
supplant them in trade, and hence lost no opportunity of doing their utmost to instil 
into the King’s mind feelings of hostility to Europeans. I directed his attention to the 
fact that all the goods these traders bring—cotton, guns, powder, &e.—come from the 
Wazungu, while the ivory also eventually came into their hands; hence it was no wise 
policy to quarrel with those who supplied the much-coveted goods, and who had it in 
their power to withhold them at any time. The A ‘ab traders were merely carriers, 
who owed their whole busiaess to supplies from Europe. Pokino promised to advise 
the King accordingly, and expressed his carnest desire that I should not leave the 
country until the present trouble be settled. The Arabs would all be delighted to see 
every European turned out, not only from Uganda, but from the whole interior. I 
believe, however, that our duty lies more in the direction of trying to strengthen our 
position than in seeking to abandon it. 

Patience and prudence will, I believe, effect much, by God’s blessing. 

Please execuse the length of this. I have written to you frankly, because I 
believe in your desire to aid, by your position and influence, in saving this unhappy 
Kast Africa from its worst enemy—itself. 

Believe me, &e. 
(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 


P.S.—I venture again to mention the advisability of sending official letters to this 
Court in Kiswahel, written in clear Roman hand. 
A. M. M. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 107. 
Emin Bey to Dr. Mackay. 


Dear Mr. Mackay, Wadelai, February 7, 1887. 

YOUR very welcome 15th November favour reached me at Redjat, where I had 
gone to look after some business. Many thanks for the sacrifice of your time, many 
thanks for your unceasing kindness to myself. The papers and monthlies I shall return 
by next post. 

You comforted me greatly by telling me what has happened with your letters, as 
[ really had become somewhat troubled, seeing no answer was forthcoming. It is true 
that I had no reason to expect any inquiries about me from Europe, as no one, I know, 
has an interest in myself personally. I had, nevertheless, in the course of time formed 
some acquaintances, literary and others, and as I had written I hoped to have their 
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answers. Now, thanks to your explications, I shall certainly not accuse them of 
forgetfulness. February has come, and if I had yet to expect for some months more I 
shall do it patiently ; your kind letters are the very best substitute, and as to patience, 
I had every possible occasion to learn it. Only, please, do not tell me of the length of 
your letters, and such things—you know that I am quite in your position, viz., alone. 
With the greatest interest I read Sir John Kirk’s remarks about Dr. Fischer and his 
doings. Poor Fischer, who certainly did his best, and had another time to go back. 
Dr. Junker did not hear, it seems, at Msalala or Uyui that Fischer had returned. He 
writes me from Uyui, 10th September, with the firm belief that Fischer is here, and 
he will, I think, be a little disappointed when, arriving at Zanzibar, he comes to know 
what has become of the Relief Expedition. Asa matter of curiosity, I may tell you 
that, together with your letter, I had one from Captain Casati, who exerted himself 
strenuously to discover Dr. Fischer’s whereabouts in the Lango country. He told me 
he had heard that an European has arrived at Kamisinga’s, one of Kasniva’s, the son 
of Rionga, Chiefs, and that Kabrega had been informed of this arrival, but had said 
nothing to Casati. At the same time a rumour was floating in Unyoro about another 
European coming from the south, who had arrived near the southern end of Albert 
Nyanza, and was advancing to north. Now, considering the news in the Royal 
Geographical Society’s Records you kindly sent me, it may be that Dr. Lenz has been 
able to make his way up from Stanley Falls, as I hope fervently to be the first 
to congratulate him at his arrival here, although I have some misgivings about his 
scheme. I wrote at once to Kabrega requesting him to send some one for inquiries to 
Ussareywa, and to offer his assistance to whomever they might find there. What 
concerns the European at Kamisinga’s I feel inclined to consider it as a story got up 
by Kabrega’s men, though the possibility is not excluded that some stray German 
annexionist has strolled over from Kilimanjaro to prospect for a chance. 

The news of Mr. Harder’s death at Unyanyembe has given me much pain. I had 
occasion to make his acquaintance in 1882 at Khartoum, and found him a most 
obliging companion. Born in Australia and brought up in Hamburgh, he had passed 
some years at Zanzibar, and only lately he established a house of hisown. “ Requiescat 
in pace.” 

Sir John Kirk will be back until now, and will, I trust, have attained his aims. 
1 can well imagine that after long years of quiet possession and uncontested 
precedence he should feel a little nettled about the Germans have seeked for inter- 
ference in his dominions. But aside this merely personal grief, it seems to me he is 
not entirely wrong. It is very easy to subvert the present state of things in East 
Africa, to demolish Said Bargash’s power, and to plant all kinds of nonsense in the 
negroes’ heads. But what are the Germans prepared to give them better? That 
scheme of colonization of theirs is a weak one, as European labour cannot be relied 
upon except in some few localities, and that working the natives, as the Dutch 
in Java, is out of question. Soit would only rest to erect a few scattered stations held 
by German pioneers, training-schools for the natives. But the territory claimed by the 
Germans seems to me so vast and the difficulties for settlers in some parts, as Somali- 
land and others, so great, that it will be quite impossible to get the men for the work, 
and until German emigration, forsaking less trying climes, directs itself to Africa, 
some | ? | years will have yet to pass. Do not suppose, please, that I have any 
prejudice against German colonial aims. I shall, contrarily, feel very much gratified 
if the German advance contributes in whatsoever manner to the welfare of African 
children. But having worked now eleven years among negroes and with negroes, 
{ cannot but doubt that men never before tried in these matters will at once become 
good masters for our people. If the Germans had had an India of their own to learn 
in it how to live with the people they wish to govern and to educate, I should feel 
more confident of the success of these experiments. I consider it besides a little 
inspiriting fact that the German Government requests every one requesting a 
Protectorate should signify his willingness and ability to govern the district he claims. 
I do not wish to misconstruct these words, but they open a wide door to adventurers, 
and reveals, at the same time, the entirely want of properly trained men for colonial 
work. What is to become of the Governors if every one who thinks himself fit to 
_ become a Governor can become it, I leave to your discretional appreciation. 

_ You will therefore not blame me if I abstain from taking your advice or to act 
upon it, viz., to secure assistance from the quarter most likely to afford it. I appealed 
through your kind interposition to England, and I shall abide to this appeal without 
addressing whomsoever, I am fully aware of the probability, I should not like to say ° 
of the certainty, that in view of the Irish and other pending questions the English 
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politicians may refuse any intervention, and that the new Salisbury Cabinet may not 
be able to assist us. Nevertheless, I would prefer to hold my men as long as | can 
than to become infidel to my own persuasions. For a while I can hold out yet, even 
if a lot of my people should leave me. Patience may bring what all our exertions fail 
to bring. 

A march from here to the coast, by whatever route, is out of question. Some 
thousand people are not a body to be marched off and provided for easily. So Mwanga 
may sleep in peace. Our road would, as you fitly remark, lead us to the southern end 
of Albert Nyanza, not on the eastern shore vid Mount Gordon Benett, or Usungara— 
that Kabrega never would permit—but on the western shore through Mhoga and the 
Muambua, Betua, and Battua (Akka) tribes down to Tanganika. ‘To safeguard us 
against any eventuality 1 have already erected two new stations on the western shore 
of the lake, one at Mahagi, and another some hours more to south, and as soon as men 
are forthcoming I shall push up. 

It would naturally be of a vital interest for us if we could get up relations 
with the Lakes Trading Company, but I do not clearly see my way to it. I cannot 
leave for a long time, and I do not possess any one to whom I could intrust an 
expedition to such a distance. If Dr. Lenz turns up it may be done easily, as I could 
interest him and give him some of my people for bringing the Company’s men here. 
Also another time patience. 3 

Mr. Ashe had now to be in England. With God’s help he may succeed to rouse 
the public feeling for you and your work, and if finally these Kings learn that white 
men dare not be killed and robbed without adequate punishment we may look in the 
future with less apprehensions. 

Your remark about the Unyamwezi having proposed to kill the German with 
whom Junker was willing to march up has given me much uneasiness, Junker had 
not written me anything about his movements, except that he had experienced every- 
where great kindness, and was to start from Uyui the 11th September for Mpwapwa. 
Ere this he will be safely home, I trust. A very enigmatical remark in his letter runs 
thus: “You may believe me that the route across the lake for you and all your people 
is quite impossible. It does, therefore, for an emergency, recommend itself that you 
take to south. But in the guidance of your people you need assistance, and I have 
already the men for such assistance in prospect.” 

This is a very soothing statement for myself, but I am fairly puzzled what it 
means. It may interest you to hear that Junker left one of his staff at Msalala, and 
proposed to take Mdme. J unker and all the rest to Zanzibar. 

I am sorry for the delay in sending the boat to Msalala, caused by Biri’s untimely 
distractions. He started from here the 9th November, 1886, did not leave Unyoro 
until the 5th December, although Casati had obtained porters from Kabrega, and 
returned from the road another time to Unyoro the 17th December to look after run- 
away slaves. The 19th December he made his final start, and goodness knows when 
he arrived there. The letters sent by him will therefore undergo another retard ; 
they are ill-fated, but as some ones date from 1883, and were left by Dr. Junker when 
he started for Uganda. As they contain some work I could not replace if lost, 
please do not send them except by trustworthy hands, viz., with your boat another 
time. 

Casati and myself have done our best to make understand Kabrega that warfaring 
is not in his own interest just now, and that he had better make peace at once. T 
have sent him some tents to assist him in paying the tribute. He declared himself 
willing to act upon our advice, promised Casati that he would send the salt [? ], &e., 
immediately, and collect ivory for Mwanga. So far all is well, and I believe Kabrega 
personally sincere in his sayings and doings. But he is surrounded by a lot of rascals, 
who do not only counteract our work but actually instigate him to mischief. The chief 
of this party is, as you well know, Abder Rahman. In his last letter Casati tells me 
that, on the instigation of that fellow, Kabrega had forbidden the Arabs to visit Casati’s 
house, that he (Casati) had to open your last post in the presence of the King, and 
such petty tribulations more. Now, some time before, I had written to Casati 
requesting him to acquaint Kabrega with my intention to make him a visit. I was 
prompted in this wish by repeated irritations made me from the King and by my own 
desire to settle once for ever with these people. Casati is very zealous, and does 
certainly his best, but to manage Arabs is a particular business. I was therefore a 
little startled when in Casati’s last letter I read that, according to his opinion, I should 
defer my visit to better times, as no one could fathom these people’s minds. I answered 
immediately urging the point, prevented Kabrega’s people, who brought the post, of my 
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great disappointment at the treatment of my brother at Kabrega’s hands, and wrote an 
Arabic letter to the King, containing a full statement of my opinion and the request 
to send me one of his confidants here. His answer has not yet arrived, but I expect 
the steamer in some days. 

I would, nevertheless, foretell that the King’s answer will be a cordial invitation 
to come and see him, besides the customary promises and good wishes. If this 
prediction of mine should prove true, you may be sure that not a single day shall 
be lost. So I hope fervently that this letter shall be forwarded by myself from 
Unyoro, Kabrega has hitherto proved himself loyal, and as to his shorteomings we 
must not forget his being a native. I need not tell you how much TI should like 
to act upon your advice, viz., to arrest Abder. Rahman and put him in chains. But 
that fellow has a strong party at the King’s Court, his chief abettor being Babedruyo, 
Kabrega’s Prime Minister, with whom he exchanged blood. I should then, I fear, 
place myself in a false position if I acted violentiy, and I should prefer to buy 
the fellow until I can get rid of him. Certainly I shall write to Mwanga, telling him 
how all our doings are paralyzed by that fellow, and venture to suggest to the King he 
might insist on his extradition. Had I good luck to encounter Habuzi at Kabrega’s 
the whole matter would become easier. But once in Unyoro I hope to settle this and 
other matters. ‘ 

The review of Ch. Royle’s book you had the kindness to quote for me strikes me 
as a very clever one. Politics is not a field I ever cultivated. Notwithstanding, I 
make bold to say that the only chance for Egypt, as I know it, is a lasting occupation, 
i.e., annexation by the English. Give God that the Salisbury Cabinet takes this 
course! The pacification of the Soudan is only a question of time. I should mean 
four to five years will bring the whole lot round. The Soudani is not a fanatie in the 
sense we understand this word, the Egyptian is it much more. ‘But he is as ignorant, 
and swears on the word of his priest. Could the English “buy” some great “ fakihs,”’ 
a task not at all difficult, they would recover the Soudan without a gun firing. From 
the other side, every Arab is a born trader, and if this vocation can be repressed. for 
some time, quickly it overcomes them. So I should not at all be astonished if very 
soon we hear of the repristination of trade in Suakin and elsewhere. Firstly, the 
certainty of the Soudan having to become English, perhaps against their own wishes, 
induces me to hold out for some time to come, and if only I could get a supply of 
ammunition and arms, I should not care for being relieved for a couple of years. 
Personally, I do not wish to leave these countries, and in the interest of him who has 
to take them over, I believe our stay improves. You may not know by which way, I 
suppose, a caravan has to come. The way by Tanganika would be a long one, but 
why not come from Zanzibar to Uyui, and from there by the old Karagui road up; 
then if Karagui, as I -hear, has passed under the sway of Uganda, by a westerly route 
to Nkoli, whose Ruler would be glad to receive traders? From Nkoli to Kabrega, or 
better to the south of Albert Nyanza, isan indifferent distance. Believe you this route 
impossible P 

For your offer to send me the Royal Geographical Society’s Proceedings for 1882 
I thank you heartily. I possess them myself. By a friend’s kind services, I obtained 
the Proceedings regularly, and only from the time that our connection with Khartoum 
has been severed I had no whatever books, a sad affliction certainly. If, therefore, 
you will kindly forward me the numbers you will receive henceforward, you will add 
one more to the many, many obligations under which already you have laid me. By 
Mohammed Biri I returned you a lot of Proceedings, retaining only Mr. Thomson’s 
Kavirondo march for the sake of Dr. Fischer, whom I expected daily. Now I have 
taken a copy of the Map, and I join the respective number with those lately arrived to 
this letter, with my best thanks for your unfaltering goodness. I wonder only why 
you did not send me the May number, 1884, containing your work on Jordan’s Nullah 
and Lupton’s (poor Lupton!) notes and Map of the Bahr Gazal country, or has 
Dr. Junker appropriated it? Please look for that number or a spare copy of your 
article for me. 

I also send back the Church Missionary Society’s “Intelligencer.” It contains 
some valuable papers. The greatest interest, obviously, centred for myself in your and 
your fellow-workers’ writings about the events in Uganda, and I was deeply moved by 
your wonderful self-denial in all these trials. May God’s blessing repose on your 
work. May the progress of civilization and Christianization among these benighted 
men compensate you for what you suffered at their hands. You have at least the 
satisfaction that your work will never perish. 

The periodicals you generously offer to send me I shall accept with the greatest 
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pleasure. My work here, justly now, leaves me spare time enough to appreciate the 
perusal of good lecture, and, as I suffer from sleeplessness, a novel is sometime as 
wished-for pastime. So everything you may be able to spare shall find duly apprecia- 
tion. About ‘* Nature” do not trouble you. In my last letter to our common friend 
Felkin (forwarded by Biri) I inclosed two guineas, requesting him to send me next 
“Nature.” It is a very valuable record of physical and biological articles, and I 
should like to contribute myself, but for my English. I should not remind you that 
you will confer a distinct favour on me by opening whatever papers, journals, 
periodicals, &c., may arrive henceforth for me; they used formerly to send me a lot 
of things, and I trust they will not now have me forgotten. 

May I propose you to share in the Association to the ‘ Journal of Science,” if 
you like to order it? I would forward you some money or ivory, my own, and you 
would kindly undertake the management. Do not, please, offend you at my proposal. 
There are some things [ should wish to order, and I have no means to do it except by 
your friendly intercession. I join hereto a list of what I wish, but as I do not know 
anything about the prices, you must either give orders at once and tell me the amount 
I have to send you, or you do not order at all until I have forwarded the amount 
required. If you be able to accept ivory, you may sell it there and cover with the 
amount obtained my debts. In every case you would greatly oblige me by giving me 
your advice how to act. A small amount of money I inclose herein; it will be 
sufficient to pay the stationery, &c., I want to be ordered. 

And as we are in midst of requests and beggings, may I beg you to send me or 
order me a diary for my daily entries, if possible, narrow ruled. Mine is nearly to 
end, and I have no spare ones. Junker, who was aware of my need, did not send me 
anything, and the journal you kindly forwarded me has been taken up for meteoro- 
logical work. If you have to order the diary from Zanzibar, order, please, at once 
several ones. Forgive me the begging. 

Dr.. Junker has not given me any special account of what he paid or what he 
forwarded, and I am greatly beholden to you for the list of objects given in your last 
letter. Junker says: ‘‘ Mohammed Biri will tell you about this business.” Biri says 
he does not know what Junker had for himself and what he sent here. From Msalala, 
20 | 8 | 86, Junker writes: “I did not write you about the expenses incurred in 
Buganda. ‘The last day I made up accounts with Biri, and he will tell you all about. 
Let me now give you the total amounts. To Biri I gave a cheque for 157 dollars for 
my own expenses; for your province he had a cheque for 1,933 dollars.” That is all. 
Things for my people, as a gift from Junker, I found none. The lot forwarded for this 
province consisted in :— 
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So it seems that the amount to make up the 1,933 dollars has been expended for 
gifts to the King, postage, and other items I do not know of. Of course, I have sent 
to Cairo the list of what I received and subsequently divided amongst my men, and 
Dr. Junker will have to make his accounts there. I am sorry for it, as IT know what 
it means to settle accounts with Egyptians, but, in default of any statement of 
Junker’s, | was unable to do otherwise. You have greatly obliged me by giving me 
a circumstantial account of the trading values there. I did not know anything about 
it ; so more I am to interested to learn. Biri had no interest to initiate me, and did 
his best to put me on the false track, as proved by the selection of the ivory I sent you 
for bartering. In spite of my repeated requests to take only first-class tusks, he 
would not, and chose a good many little ones, telling me the Arabs were glad to buy 
them. By this stratagem he enhances clearly the value of his property. Only I fear 
he will tell the Arabs a lot of falsehoods, as he did in Unyoro, and I think it would 
not be out of place if you tell the Arabs that whoever comes here is welcome and shall 
start content. Kabrega has assured Casati of his willingness to give free pass to the 
Arabs who wish to come here, and a judicious present to him would, no doubt, procure 
_permission and porters. I should be very glad if, during my stay at Kabrega’s, some one 
would come. As a sample of Biri’s manner, I send you inelosed a letter of his. 
When he started from here I requested him to buy, for my account, two pieces of 
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cambay and one piece or two of bafta. He sent me two pieces of cambay and two of 
satini. Please look at his prices. I hasten to inform him that the pieces are at his 
disposal at the hands of his Unyoro agent, as I am unable to pay a piece of sheeting 
with nearly 1 frasilah of ivory or the value of it in money. If he refuses to serve us 
it shall, I think, not be difficult to find another one. 

The tusks I forwarded you for the Church Missionary Society please employ for 
whatever you think fit, except for paying the transport of my boxes to the coast, for 
which I wrote you I am responsible. As I did not know at what rate such goods are 
forwarded, I did not send you the amount requested; so please let me know what 
you had to pay and I will immediately reimburse you. I should be very much grieved 
if a little gift ‘like mine had to be expended for myself. I propose, with your leave, 
to send you some more tusks for the Church Missionary Society to be employed for 
the furtherance of your work. 

At the same time, I beg most heartily that, ifany package should come for myself 
from Zanzibar, or if you incur expenses for my letters, &c., as well as for the postage ~ 
of articles I requested you to order for myself from Zanzibar, you will inform me of 
what I owe you. After settling my accounts my gratitude towards you will not 
diminish. In regard to the tusks to send hereafter, I shall try to send only such of 
the best description. 

During my stay at Kabrega’s you could not obtain Mwanga’s permission to send 
me one of your own people 

If you know how to address the Trading Company at Nyanza and Tanganika, tell 
me it; perhaps an invitation of our part could induce them to move to the north. 

Mandara’s account of his meeting with Dr. Jiihlcke is a very pleasant one. I 
made a traduction of the paragraph for Casati’s edification. 

With the present I beg to forward you a piece of cotton cloth. It is homespun, 
and consequently somewhat coarse. As I have no European tools, Iam not able to 
make it better. 

If it is possible I shall forward you another two little tins containing birds’ skins 
and insects. It seems to me better to send them away from here at once, instead of 
exposing them to the risk of deteriorating. I have prepared also some probably 
interesting roots and botanical specimens for Kew; but I should prefer to send them 
to Sir John Kirk, who may be glad to see them. I am somewhat ofa naturalist, or, as 
they call it now, biologist, and I would like to work and write, but I have no books of 
reference, and that is a sad drawback, During my last stay at Khartoum I ordered 
books, scientifical apparatus (meteorological, astronomical, &c.,instruments), barometers, 
photographic apparatus, &c., and spent a lot of money for it. Mv orders were 
punctually obeyed; the things arrived at Khartoum—perhaps the Mahdiites may 
enjoy it. 

You can imagine how agreeably you surprised me by Beasley’s “Manual of 
Botany.” I have written some time ago to Europe for books, and on the little list I 
append you will find some more I wish for; in relatively short time I hope, therefore, 
to be well provided. Albert Lake causes me some heartburning. I should have liked 
to collect its fishes, as there are some valuable species, indescript and rare ones, 
as Protopterus Aithiopicus, and others. My provision of spirits (alcohol) is so limited 
that I cannot afford the conservation of fishes. Now I am experimenting on home- 
made spirits prepared from “ talaloon”’ (Eleusine) corn. If I succeed, the British 
Museum will gain some good specimens. 

Could you send me a sketch of a spinning-wheel ? It is a very tedious process to 
handle only spindles for making thread, and I should like to construct a wheel, but 
although I have seen many ones, I never thought I should need them once, and 
therefore I never acquainted myself with the construction. 

February 8.—To-day I was gratified. by the arrival of your kind letter of the 2nd 
December, 1886, to which Captain Casati had joined a letter you wrote to him under 
the same date, and another, yours to Mohammed Biri of the 15th December. Truly 
something should be done to avenge these bloody deeds. I am much distressed about 
Mr. Ashe and Dr. Junker, but as the murder was evidently acted from covetousness, I 
hope fervently our friends may have passed in safety. 

Muallim Abu Bekr has arrived in Unyoro, i.c., at the borders, where he was told 
to remain. Then Baledougo and Abder Rahman went there, taxed him heavily, and 
after much delay and waste of time they obtained an order from the King expelling 
Abu Bekr from the country and ordering him to go back to Uganda. Fortunately a 
somewhat stern letter of mine reached the King and caused him to send at once for Abu 
Bekr’s recall. So he may be now in Unyoro. Kabrega is a good fellow, but his people 
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spoilhim. He is now a little out of humour with me for not assisting him with 
soldiers against Mwanga, but he will come right very soon, and has sent me another 
time an urgent invitation. If he does not like us, he fears us. 

Some six or seven days hereafter I hope to be able to leave here for the lake. But 
as firstly I have to go south to inspect our new station and arrange matters with the 
Chiefs there, I shall not arrive at Kibiro, I think, before the 20th instant. From 
Kibiro I propose to start immediately for Kabrega’s, and from there I shall forward 
you an express with post and the boxes mentioned above. 

Captain Casati writes me that by mistake of his he has sent to you a little box 
sewn up in ox-hide, marked No. 6, whereas the true box No. 6, containing butterflies, 
was left behind in Unyoro. So please stop the box No. 6 arrived with Mohammed 
Biri, and send it back to Casati by what chance offers itself to do it. The butterflies’ 
box I will forward you from Unyoro with the other things before mentioned. 

With interest I read your remarks about telegraphs, railways, and post contained 
in your letter to Captain Casati. He sent me it with a request to make a translation. 
Be sure we shall act on your hints about the prices to pay and the manner to settle 
with Aku Bekr. 

On the back of your letter to myself I read: “ Accompanying this, one packet 
letters sewn up, and a bundle ‘ Times,’ &e., and a letter for Mohammed Biri.” The 
beginning of your letter to me also hints at letters sent, and to Captain Casati you tell 
of two letters of Dr. Junker’s writing. Now, I tell you that the only things we got 
were your letter to me of the 2nd December; your letter to Casati, ditto; your 
letter to Biri of the 15th December. It seems, therefore, that the sewn-up packet 
and the bundle of “Times” are yet at Abu Bekr’s hands, and I shall write to-day to 
Captain Casati asking him to look out for the missing things. 

What about your Kiswahili letters to Biri? Casati writes me as follows: “I 
received the joined letter (yours), together with a short note from Biri telling me that 
he was ill and had no strength left to read the letter, which he therefore forwarded.” 

As far as my scanty acquaintance with Kiswahili goes, I see with great pleasure 
that you received my letters (I suppose the big packet inclosed in a zinc covering), as 
well as those for Mwanga, Katikro, &. You requested Mwanga to send a messenger 
to bring up Biri and his traps, and the King appointed Mukasa. You gave instruc- 
tion to Mohammed concerning the goods he brought from here. Dr. Junker having 
taken my Kiswahili grammar with him, I could not fully understand what you told 
Biri about the part you gave to Abu Bekr, except that there was a parcel in 
“ mbugu.” 

How glad I was to learn that the letter packet had arrived safely I need not 
to accentuate. Perhaps you may have been able to dispatch the whole with your boat 
for Msalala. If not, I will not fret about it; once arrived at your hands my letters 
are safe, and that is enough. 

The piece of cotton stuff Iam to forward you rests with me until my arrival in 
Unyoro; also the money for some items 1 wish you to order for me. The list of some 
objects, nevertheless, I join here to the end that by your next letter you may be able 
to tell me what amount would be requested to procure the said things, and if you 
prefer cash or ivory. Please be not angry with me; I am ashamed always to beg and 
though I have no means to do otherwise. 

1 wonder if Mwanga will permit the establishment of a regular post between you 
and Casati, viz.,me. Biri offered to procure the fit person for this service, but I should 
believe you will better choose without him. lam quite ready to pay the messenger’s 
appointment in ivory if he wishes. Make Mwanga and the Katikro, as well as the old 
Kyambalango—he has now other post and name, I believe—my best compliments. 
The Katikro has always well behaved with me, and I shall send him by next occasion 
another quantity of “ helbe” seeds besides those I sent by Biri. 

Geographical periodics, Church Missionary Society’s “ Intelligencer,” &c., I send 
you back from Unyoro. 

If you think it advisable that I send from there a lot of tusks, please write me at 
once. Kabrega, Ido not doubt, will do his best to content me, and I shall easily 
find some one to take charge of the loads, 

I send you Biri’s letter concerning the four pieces of calico he sent me from 
Unyoro. Do not make him any remarks on it; why should he work for us? The 
inclosed letter read, please, and then send it to him. 

Kabrega has given, as Casati writes, to Mabusi 300 [?], 400 loads of salt, and 
some ivory. I do not know how many tusks. Six were given by Casati to Kabrega. 
I hope, therefore, King Mwanga’s irritation will cool down. You may tell him that 
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willingly I should sometimes send him one or two tusks if he permits to the people to 
come and see me. 

Casati, to whom I communicated that Fischer had gone back, maintains his tale 
about a stranger being near to Kanusva, the son of Rionga. He has not been able 
to call upon the King himself for an information, but he has examined some 
trustworthy men, as he puts it. Moreover, he has sent a boy of Ahmed Anad’s, an 
Arab trader, to Muénge country to look out for the other “white man,” who comes 
from the south. As Muénge country is only three to four days’ march to south from 
Kabrega’s, in a short time we may have some answer. 

Have you ever told to Biri that it would be a good thing to have Abder Rahman 
and Massudi enchained? Your letter to myself mentioning only Abder Rahman, 
but not Massudi, did not reach here then a long time after Biri had started. He 
left the 9th November, and I received your letter the 17th January, 1887. Now, 
how does it happen that Manyara, Kabrega’s man, who was with Biri, told the King 
you were to write me about Abder Rahman and Massudi’s arrest ? 

I send this letter open to Captain Casati to afford him occasion for putting some 
words to youinit. The bearer starts to-morrow morning by land from here to Baki 
(three days), from whence he crosses over to Kibiro (two days in good weather). From 
Kibiro to Kabrega’s a well-marching man may go without incumbrance in eleven to 
twelve hours, but they do it usually in two days, as immediately backwards of Kibiro 
there is a very steep mountain chain to cross. I should have sent the steamer, but 
we are. now caulking and painting her after having finished the other repairs. I 
should like you to see her, as she is now a nice little boat, and works beautifully. 
May be some day I shall have the pleasure to come and fetch you. 

Please teach me an easy manner to make out deviation of compass, but without 
logarithms, as I have none; or if you possess some work on surveying—elementary 
may it be—send me it for some days. I am going to complete my Albert Lake 
work, and should like to do it well. 

And now permit me to end. My letter, or pamphlet, I should say has already 
trespassed on your time and patience, and if I had not known your kind forbearance 
with me I should never have ventured to write as much. Let kindly hear me soon 
of you, and oblige me by continuing your good-will to us all. 

Yours very faithfully, 


(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY. 
POSIT Rie Na hag BRANES ot IAS OCS aR SSE TENE RE te Deen AE Erinn een ERR RE A 
No. 108. 
Foreign Office to Emin Relief Commitiee. 
Sir, Foreign Office, September 29, 1887. 


I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, for the 
information of the Emin Relief Committee, a despatch, as marked in the margin,* 
from Major Macdonald, Acting British Agent and Consul-General at Zanzibar, 
forwarding a letter addressed by Dr. Mackay to Mr. Holmwood, Her Majesty’s Consul 
at Zanzibar, inclosing a communication received by him from Emin Pasha. 

I am to request that the accompanying despatch, which is sent to you in original, 
may be returned to this Office after perusal. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) P. CURRIE. 


No. 109. 
Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—(Received October 7.) 
Sir 28, Wynnstay Gardens, Kensington, October 6, 1887. 


I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo 
transmitting a despatch from Major Macdonald, with inclosures from Dr. Mackay and 
Emin Pasha. 

The Emin Relief Committee desire me to express their grateful thanks to the 
Right Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury for his kindness in permitting them to 
peruse these interesting letters, which I now beg to return. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. DE WINTON, Hon. Secretary. 


* No. 107. 
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No. 110. 
Consul Hawes to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received October 24.) 


(No. 38. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, Zomba, August 27, 1887. 

I HAVE the honour to report that I have this day received a note from the 
Manager of the African Lakes Company, informing me that he has received com- 
munications from Emin Pasha, through Mackay of Uganda, inquiring about the route 
vid Lake Nyassa and the River Shiré to Quilimane. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) A. G. 8S. HAWES. 


Ener 


No. 111. 
Major Macdonald to the Marquis of Salsbury.—( Received October 24.) 


(No. 166.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, September 26, 1887. 

“ T HAVE the honour to transmit herewith to your Lordship, in original, a letter 
from Dr. Emin Pasha to Dr. Mackay, forwarded to me by the latter, for the information 
of Her Majesty’s Government. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) C. M. MACDONALD. 


Inclosure in No. 111. 


Emin Pasha to Dr. Mackay. 
My dear Sir, Wadelai, April 15, 1887. 

THE day before yesterday I had the pleasure to receive your kind letters, dated. 
the 15th and 27th February a. ¢., with inclosures, letter and packets from Dr. Junker, 
weekly “Times,” telegrams up to the 30th September, and lens. Agree, please, my 
heartfeltest thanks; you have already put me under so much and so many obligations 
that words will never be sufficient to prove you my gratitude. May God grant me 
life to see you and squeeze your hands. 

Dr. Junker tells me, dated Mpapwa, the 8th November, 1886, that he wrote to me 
from Msalala, Uyui, Tabora (this letter I never got), and that he had no news from 
his people. Dr. Baxter told him about that brainless project to send Egyptian and 
Zanzibarian soldiers here. Dr. Lenz, not having been able to carry out his Tanyanika- 
Albert project, was following in Junker’s. track to the coast. Tippo Tip was willing 
to come up to the Albert if allowed by Europe to do it; he commanded over 3,000 
guns. Giesecke died at the French station. The papers sent me by Junker—no 
letter !—are probably from Giesecke ; some Ausland, Deutsche Colonial Zeitung, &c., 
coming up to May 1886. By next mail I shall forward you some numbers containing 
strange things about that Congo question. 

All the posts you forwarded me until now have arrived in good-order, but it seems 
to me that Casati is a little too generous, and impairs your affairs by paying the 
letter carriers in ivory. I should therefore like to provide him with a lot of carriers, 
and as in Unyoro it is quite impossible to obtain them, I request your kind permission 
to send you some good tusks to barter them against carriers, a quantity of which 
you may be able to forward to Casati. Besides the carrier fees, they may help Casati 
to buy his daily necessaries. If you are enabled to pay the postal messengers there, 
so much the better. The ivory we possess may, as you wrote me once, be requested 
for the future. 

I am very glad that my ill-fated letters at last are fairly started. Having left 
Msalala the 10th February, they must soon be at Zanzibar. So in Europe they may 
see that, in midst of all what has happened, I have not forgotten my duty to science 
and scientifical work. If the boxes start this month or another is of no moment to 
myself; once at your hands they are safe, and if once they reach London safely, and 
become of some service to students of Nature, the merit will be much more yours 
than mine. I hope to be able to forward you soon another lot. May I join hereto 
the request to inform me of the amount of expenses incurred for transmission of those 
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boxes to the coast, and other items, in order to send it at once? Please do not forget 
to write me about this matter. 

I cannot imagine what in the world detained Biri for two months on the road, 
He started the 9th November, 1886, from here, with the promise to be backin March 
1887. That, besides our affairs, he cultivates some taste for higher politics, may prove 
you the answered letter sent me by Captain Casati. I do not know if not at least it 
will recommend itself not to employ Biri exclusively for our transports. At present 
already he has impressed the Arabs in Unyoro with his indispensability, and if he, as 
I suspect, has taken to the alliance of Baledongo and Abder Rahman to assure to 
himself the monopoly of trade with us, we may have to suffer. Do not believe that I 
deprecate in any way his services; I am, on the contrary, fully aware that. we 
have no voice. But I believe to lay before you the facts is better for our dealings 
with him. 

Iam glad to learn that Reverend Ashe arrived safely at Aden, and more glad 
yet to hear he went on to England. Although I have not the pleasure to know him, 
{ esteem him for his able and lucid writings. That I fully indorse his opinions I need 
not tell you. In England he will be a most valuable helpmate for our purposes. The 
interest in East African affairs has been fairly roused—now it goes for entertaining it.* 
| You are very kind in conferring upon me so much encomiums for the two tusks 
I ventured to offer you. By next occasion I propose to send you some more, not as a 
“captatio benevolentiz,” but as a token of concurrence and sympathy for your 
work. Let me become one of your subscribers, and as it is impossible for myself to 
hand you a regular contribution in cash, accept some irregular envoy of ivory. 

Would you kindly tell me if, besides the boxes for Europe, viz., the British 
Museum, you received a little box with some little packet for Dr. Felkin? Also, if 
Biri handed you over my gold watch ? 

Casati has not been able to purchase clothes from Abu Bekr, who was expelled 
from Unyoro by Baledongo and Abder Rahman. Faki Ahmed has recovered some 
thirty pieces of different kind, and we are now busy to get at least these, and whatever 
more may be recovered. I send you, inclosed, some extracts from Casati’s last letter. 
from which you will perceive that the situation in Unyoro has sadly changed. It 
is true that, with this letter of Casati’s, Kabrega sent me two of his men with a 
present of calicoand[ ? |] for myself, and amany good words and appellations to 
our mutual friendship and good-will. He declares that he never changed his mind 
about me, that he always is ready to assist me, and that no one should ever dare 
to touch Casati. But I am too old and too experienced in similar situations to let me 
be deceived fora moment. Now I should like to entreat you a moment with those 
affairs. I was for a moment intentioned to address Mwanga, and request him to exert 
some pressure on Kabrega, and I wrote so to Casati. He advises to temporize, and I 
think he is right. Now we must do our best to gain time for some two to three 
months until Stanley or Thomson are able to join us, and I think it the best to 
submit to the circumstances, to pay where payment furthers our ends, to bribe Kabrega 
and his people. 

In order to obtain this, I forward to-day some ivory and other presents to 
Casati, and send him full instructions. 

From your side you could greatly improve our situation by writing an Arabic or 
Kiswahili letter to Kabrega requesting him to look after Casati and myself, telling 
him that if he did so Government will not only make him handsome presents, but his 
name, known to the world already by the assistance he afforded us, will become a house- 
hold word in Europe, &c. Accompanying this message by a present, you may be sure to 
make a powerful impression on the King’s mind. He is very ambitious, and likes to 
hear of his own fame. It goes without saying that for all your expenses you may 
over your by the ivory I sent you, or write me the amount you request. If King 
Mwanga will join a recommendation of his with a rebuff of Abder Rahman’s intrigues, 
and if the Arabs would protest against the treatment they undergo by Baledongo and 
Abder Rahman, joining the threat to give up trading with Unyoro, King Kabrega 
would quickly come to his good senses. You must not believe him a tyrant like 
Mwanga. Kabrega is a good fellow, but he is weak, and suffers himself to be guided 
by a lot of villains who are with him. I should have gone to see him, but could not 
doit; the 19th February the whole station of Wadelai burnt down, and only by almost 
overwhelming exertions I succeeded in saving ammunition and arms. Assisted by 
our negro Chiefs I have been able to rebuild the station, but the work is not yet 
finished. 
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In July last I requested our Government to write to Kabrega, and to interest Seid 
Bargash likewise for writing to him, and I should believe the time for an answer has 
come. But you see, not only my few friends and formerly correspondents, my 
Government also has forgotten me. 

I looked for the missing pieces of the rifle, but could not find them. The fault is 
not mine, but Biri’s. 

Believe you Mwanga and Katikro content with my presents? If so, let them 
send men, and I will do my best for them. I have already some good tusks in store. 
Katikro behaved very well with me during my stay in Uganda, and he and his wife, 
Mtesa’s daughter I believe, gave me many valuable parting gifts. 

You request my advice against the “Kawumpuli” disease. To judge from your 
description it seems certain that the disease in question is a species of pestis bubonica, 
the true plague of medieval times, and seen by me in or near Tripoli in 1866. In your 
descriptions I do not see the frequent bleedings of the nose which mostly precede and 
terminate this horrible illness, but I think you only omitted them. Unfortunately, I 
cannot promise you great assistance. We are, until to-day, unable to treat radically, 
and must therefore limit ourselves to a symptomatically treatment. I recommend you 
to administer as soon as the first symptoms, violent headache, giddiness, &c., appear, 
a strong dose of any purgative you may possess; I should prefer Epsom salts. After 
the effects of the purgings have ceased, give the quinine in Coses from 5 to 10 grains, 
and look for the fever. If this be low, follow the quinine with a bitter decoction, and if 
you are able to provoke a copious perspiration you may rely upon your patient’s 
recovery. Vapour baths are also very recommendable and easily made. If the fever 
augments, give, after the quinine, sulphuric acid in water; or, if you possess it—I do 
not—great doses of sulphite or hyposulphate of soda. I should be very thankful if you 
could tell me something more about localization, character (endemism), symptoms, 
decurrence, &c., of this disease, and note if it attacks more men than women, if 
children are exempted or not, if some localities are more affected than others, and 
whatever other items you are able to gather. [am quite sure that the medical world 
would greatly thank you for the transmission of an accurate description of the 
symptoms from the very first beginning to the end. 

Now for the latest news you have had the kindness to give me. I am delighted 
to see that the public in England take some interest in these countries, and I hope 
that all shall yet end well. Mr. Stanley and Mr. Thomson certainly are entitled to 
our everlasting thankfulness for their generous offer to come to our help. I have 
always felt the greatest admiration for Mr. Stanley as an explorer; his intrepidity, his 
pluck, and his kindly regards for his followers have always commanded my hearty 
sympathies; but the man Stanley I never appreciated fully until the arrival of your 
last inclosure, viz., his letter to Dr. Mackay. 

What to the unknown benefactor who offers 20,000/. for our relief ? I confess one 
must go to England to seek for such generosity. 

That a well-conducted expedition will pass Uganda and Unyoro I do not doubt. 
Dr. Fischer did not succeed, I think, for the simple reason that he manifested his 
intentions prematurely. If, instead of crying to the four winds that he was directed 
here, he had only requested to make a visit to Mwanga, he should have obtained the 
permission to enter Uganda, and once entered, he had you for a counsellor. Kabrega, 
if bribed, will never refuse the passage ; only if any one comes he should inform me 
from Uganda. 

I wonder what England means to do with Mombasa and Pangani, if the 
Germans are allowed to hold their own in the Kilima-njaro and adjacent countries. 
I hope, nevertheless, that our letters may come at time, and that a Protectorate over 
our territories at once may be established. 

Do not fear for a moment that I am to desert my post. I did not spend twelve 
years in these parts for running away as soon as an occasion offers it. My people—I 
am proud of it—stick to me, and if in the latest times the ill-tempered tongues of 
Egyptian officers and clerks have caused me many troubles, I am sure that, once a 
channel opened, the very authors of the movement will be the first to repent and 
crave pardon for it. From that side you may rely on my personal influence as Chief 
of the Province and as their proved medical adviser. 

I did not tell to any one that we expect Stanley or Thomson, but I made a 
traduction of yoar extracts for Captain Casati’s benefit, requesting him to keep 
silence. 

Many thanks for the lens. It is a very good one, and serves my purposes exactly. 
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Please insist, in my name, with Mwanga to stop the importation of powder and 
guns in Unyoro. 

I deplore Mr. O’Flaherty’s death with you; he seems to have been a zealous and 
able worker for civilization and progress. He has his rest: who knows how soon we 
may follow him ? 

April 17.—Please be not angry with me for my extraordinary bad writing. I have 
had a domestic bereavement, and am quite in disposed. 

As I wrote you once JI venture to inclose herein 5/. as a first instalment of the 
sum needed to defray the cost of the things I begged to order for me from the coast. 

I have forwarded also to Captain Casati two boxes containing ethnographical 
objects, and two little tins containing, the one serpents, &c., the other butterflies, 
&c., the whole for the British Museum. For your instructions—perhaps you have to 
open the boxes before Mwanga—I specify as follows :— 

Box No. 1. Ethnographical objects, domestic and musical implements, head- 
dresses, &c. 

Box No. 2. A complete collection of Monbuttu earthen vessels, some pieces of 
indiarubber, a packet of roots, and some shells. 

Tin No. " Serpents, batrachians, chameleons, &c., in alcohol. 

Tin No. 4. Butterflies, three rodents’ skulls, coleoptera. 

I requested Casati to forward the tins by post, and I hope you may be able 
to do likewise, as I fear the alcohol will evaporate if the tin is retarded. The boxes, I 
think, shall have to rest at Casati’s until Biri or your people come. I told Professor 
Flower he would have to wait for them. 

At any case, please send me some one of your own men. I wrote to Casati 
to forward him at once here and to pay Kabrega for the permission. I have to send 
you ivory for the Church Missionary Society and others, and I should have forwarded 
it by this post if I did not fear the covetousness of Kabrega and his people. Your men 
once arrived, I am able to send with them whatever I wish. 

With the next occasion please favour me with some of your old magazines. The 
last two numbers of the Proceedings, Geographical Society, as well as Munro’s book on 
electricity, I sent back with my ree al nd I have now here only the novels you sent 
me by Biri i, “ Nature,’ Bentley’s “ Botany,” and the last number of the “ Intellivencer. 

As I propose to stay I wrote once more to Eurc ype for books, and I repeat my 
request that you look at them as they pass through your hands. Whatever interests 
you, retain it at once, and send it by another post. 

The steamer starts (D. V.) to-morrow morning; so I must close this letter. 

Once, yet, I request your pardon for the desultory manner of my writing ; heart- 
ache is a bad companion for letter writing. Can you spare a Bible, please send me it. 

Hoping that the next posts will bring us as good news as that you kindly sent me 
this time, and repeating you my and my people’ s best thanks, I am, &e. 


(Signed) Dr. EMIN BEY 


{ 


Extracts from Captain Casati’s last letter, dated March 31, 1887. 


Biri is a great rascal; the expulsion of Abu Bekr was concocted by him 
together with Abder Rahman, Talcticntstcx and the King. 

I do not believe your arrival here w ell- timed. You will be received as a brother, 
and as long as you stay no one will show any dislike to us; as soon as you start things 
will relapse in their former condition. 

Fakil Ahmed and Mahommed Ssugair [Casati’s friends} have been ordered to 
leave Unyoro for Uganda. 

This [? jiw ent to Baledon go’s. I found there many Arabs, and engaged with 
Massoodi in discussing the prize of sheeting. At once Baledongo approached i in a 
fury, took my hands and those of Massoodiand ‘eried in Arabic: “ Youare all of the same 
race, lying and deceitful, you are all Englishmen.” I at once rose, and bowi ing to the 
Vizier I left, but he hastened after me w vith many excuses 

Abder Rahman has sequestered 24,000 percussion caps sent by Abu Bekr to be 
sold to ourselves. Abu Bekr is yet in the border country. His goods have been, in 
great part, plundered by the King, Baledongo, and Abder ‘Rahman. 

My position is not a very splendid one. All the Arabs have been ordered to keep 
off from myself. Baledongo, Abder Rahman, and the King wish to sell their goods to 
“us and to keep the monopoly of trade with us in their own “hands. 
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To-day the king has burnt his houses and started for Vuimba, two and a half 
hours from here. He means to settle there. 

They tell me an Arab arrived from Uganda with letters from Mr. Mackay and 
the Arabs there protesting against the treatment to which traders and foreigners are 
subjected from some time in this country. Abder Rahman, they say, has taken 
away the letters, but the messenger goes to-morrow to the King. 

I hear the King has removed Abder Rahman from the direction of the royal 
storehouses. 

I have seen the King, and when I expostulated with him for the removal of his 
people from the Shooli country, telling him they instigated the Shooli against Govern- 
ment, he answered : “ If you wish to kill them, kill them.” 

Neither the King nor his grandees do like us ; they wished for an alliance with us 
while they believed to be able to dispose on our arms and ammunition; they believed 
us careless and heedless, and found us the contrary. Now, their first designs having 
been thwarted, they are ‘confused. I do not disapprove of your intention to use 
Mwanga against Kabrega, but I believe it is not yet time to doit.. They might some 
day unite against us. My position is a very difficult one, but the time of open warfare 
has not yet come for Kabrega. Send me every fifteen days a post of yours by any way 
you can do it. The King is timorous, and the frequency of our correspondence will 
intimidate him. 

Abu Bekr refuses to accept a cheque of ours, but wishes forivory. For 750 
sheets of writing paper they request me to pay some 4 frassilahs of ivory. 

Send me some tusks of between 15 to 20 rotl weight to pay the letter-carriers 
from Uganda. 


Foreign Office to Emin Relief Committee. 


Sir, Foreign Office, October 31, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to inform you that a despatch, dated 
the 27th August last, has recently been received from Captain Hawes, Her Majesty’s 
Consul on Lake Nyassa, in which he states that he that day received a note from the 
Manager of the African Lakes Company informing him that a communication had 
been forwarded from Emin Pasha, through Mr. Mackay of Uganda, in which inquiries 
were made as to the route vid Lake Nyassa and the River Shiré to Quilimane. 

Lam, Xe. 
(Signed) T. V. LISTER. 


See snr SC 
No. 1135. 


Emin Relief Committee to Foreign Office—( Received November 5.) 


Sir, 13, Austin Friars, London, November 3, 1887. 

I AM directed by the Committee of the Emin Pasha Relief Expedition to 
acknowledge receipt of, and thank you for, your letter of the 31st October, addressed. to 
Sir Francis de Winton, advising receipt of a despatch, dated the 27th August, from Her 
Majesty’s Consul on Lake Nyassa. 

I have the honour to inform you that the Committee understand Mr. Stanley has 
already sketched out his return route to the coast, and that they consider it improbable 
that he will adopt the route named in Captain Hawes’ despatch. 


L am further directed to inform you that, owing to the absence from England of 


Sir Francis de Winton, I have undertaken the duties of Honorary Secretary to the 


Committee (pro tem.) at the above address. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) GEORGE 8. MACKENZIE, 


Fe a I i Se een ae eee est eM EPPA SIS IS 
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Major Macdonald to the Marquis of Salisbury.—(Received November 26.) 


(No. 173.) 
My Lord, Zanzibar, October 25, 1887. 

I HAVE been desired hy Mr. Consul Holmwood to forward to your Lordship the 
inclosed two letters from Mr. Mackay, bearing dates 29th May and 10th August, 1887, 
respectively. From the latter, it will be seen that Mr. Mackay has at length left 
Buganda, and is now awaiting Bishop Parker's arrival at Msalala, I had an interview 
with the Rev. P. Ashe previous to his leaving this place for Msalala, and pointed out to 
him the difficulties of bringing any influence to bear on a district so far inland as 
Buganda, but said that anything I could do to further mission work in that district, 
provided he would explain to me clearly what he wanted, I would do my best to have 
carried out. 

I regret to say that owing to the war in Buganda communication with Emin Pasha 
from the East Coast has been interrupted, but I hope only for a time. 

The journal alluded to in Mr. Mackay’s letter of the 10th August has not as yet 
been received here. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. M. MACDONALD. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 114. 
Mr. Mackay to Acting Consul-General Holmwood. 


Dear Mr. Holmwood, Msalala, August 10, 1887. 

YOUR favour of the 5th February reached me in Buganda on the 26th June, along 
with the English mail of the 25th February. 

I am very glad that you wrote to me on that occasion, giving me exact information 
respecting Stanley’s expedition, as I was able to check the wild report which Suliman 
bin Zeher seemed bent on circulating. I read and translated your letter in open 
“ baraza”’ before the King and Chiefs, and was thus able to calm their fears, not a little 
excited by the Arab’s story. 

I have written a pretty full account of this and other proceedings in Buganda since 
[ wrote you last (29th May), and have sent it to Bishop Parker, who is, I believe, now 
on the way up country. The Bishop will kindly forward for your perusal my journal to 
date. I find the mail leaves here to-morrow morning, and I cannot, therefore, write a 
duplicate. I must therefore crave the favour of your forwarding the journal to the 
secretaries of the Church Missionary Society. I think it important that you should see 
what has taken place, in order that you may see the tone adopted by the Arabs in 
Buganda. 

I reached this station five days ago. To-day Mr. Gordon left this for Buganda, to 
take charge of the station there until further arrangements can be made in concert with 
the Bishop, who, I expect, will arrive here in two months’ time. 

Allow me to sincerely thank you for all your kind interest on behalf of our Mission, 
and for the energetic steps which you have taken with a view to helping us in our more 
than ordinary difficulties with the Bnganda authorities, 

Your letter to Mwanga of the 29th September of last year was decided, and has 
provod thoroughly effective. Long ago I wrote to Sir John Kirk advising prompt 
dealing with Buganda. I felt sure that such a line of action would be more effectnal 
than the more roundabout methods of ordinary diplomacy. So it has proved, but no 
thanks to Suliman-bin-Zeher, as you will see clearly from my journal. 

In view now of the fact that you hove been able to secure the equatorial zone (on 
the lake) free from German interference, and the Sultan’s interests are confined to the 
10-mile coast-line, I cannot but think that your true policy is to endeavour to 
establish direct relations of some sort between the British Consulate-General and the 
Court of Buganda without any intermediate Arab interference. As I mentioned in my 
last to you, the behaviour of the Arab traders inland towards the British authority is 
very different from the friendly relations existing between you and His Highness Seyed 
Bargash. 


I believe that Suliman-bin-Zeher was arranging to leave Buganda at the time I 


came away, having agreed to leave half of his ivory in the King’s hands on consideration 
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of receiving the other half at once. Still, he may delay for some months before he gets 
even that. His friend Ali-bin-Sultan was also arranging to leave. I believe he has got 
the tent of the late Bishop Harrington from the King. 

The King and Chiefs, one and all, more than once expressed their opinion that the 
slanders of Suliman-bin-Zeher against me, unless approved. by you, should be severely 
punished. Even the other Arabs say that neither he nor Ali-bin-Sultan should be allowed 
again to return to Buganda. This question may be beyond your power of interference, 
but I can most decidedly assure you that if either of these two is permitted to return to 
the Court of Buganda you may bid farewell for many years to the establishment of any 
friendly relations between England and Buganda. 

Of course, as a private individual I have no right to express an opinion upon such 
matters, but unfortunately, in the course of events, the relations of the mission in 
Buganda and the authorities there have become so largely mixed up with those of the 
British Government as represented in Zanzibar, that I should fail to do my duty were I 
to omit to express the above opinion. 

When I left Buganda on the 21st J uly, the great army which had gone to plunder 
Banyoro had not returned. News had, however, come that the Banyoro were defeated, 
and that Kabarega had fled—some say to the Batuku country to the south-west of the 
Albert Lake, probably in the line of Stanley’s march, while others say that he fled north- 
wards towards the Somerset River at Foweira. 

Mwanga was even proposing asking Kabarega’s aid (after defeating him !) to go to 
fight Stanley, but I do not at all expect that he will carry out such an intention. More 
likely he will invite Mr. Stanley to come with only a few followers to visit him. 

The latest despatches which you sent me for Emin Pasha (February 5th) I was 
unable to forward, as of course the war has meantime closed all communication that way. 
I left them, however, in Buganda, to be forwarded whenever an opportunity may occur. 
Your previous letters, sent per Hami’s Wadi Bireki, | duly forwarded to Banyoro—and 
these reached Kabarega’s hands. He refused to give them to Casati, but said he would 
send them direct to Emin Pasha. But as early as February the 27th I sent to inform 
Dr. Emin of Stanley’s Expedition, and received a reply from him. 

Possibly Mr. Gordon will be able to send back the boat in about a month after his 
arrival in Buganda, when we may hear news of Mr. Stanley’s movements. 

Meantime, I shall be occupied here awaiting the arrival of the Bishop and Mr. Ashe, 
‘when future arrangements can be made. 

I inclose the envelope containing your letter to me of the 5th February, that you 
may see the state in which it was exactly when I found it, having been opened by 
Suliman. 

I do not know if Sir John Kirk has yet returned to Zanzibar. I have to thank him 
for his kind letter to me, dated Sevenoaks, Kent, 21st January, 1887. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 


P.S.—Inclosed 5i. in gold=five sovereigns, from Emin Pasha, as part payment of 


goods ordered by him from Zanzibar recently. 
A. M. M. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 114. 
Mr. Mackay to Acting Consul Holmwood. 


Dear Mr, Holmwood, Buganda, May 29, 1887. 

THE mission-boat “Eleanour,” which returned here on the 26th ultimo, brought 
your esteemed letter of the 23rd February, with inclosure, for Emin Pasha. By the 
same vessel your special messengers (Hamis Bireki, &c.) arrived with your letter to me 
of the 28th December, 1886, and all the packets for Emin Pasha and Captain Casati. 
These, along with the former, I have duly forwarded to Captain Casati in Unyoro. I 
append a note of expenses incurred in connection with your post. 

The news of Stanley’s Expedition was communicated to me by Mr. Ashe from 
Aden, as also by Bishop Parker and Mr. Maxworthy, of date the 29th December, and 
arrived here on the 23rd February. On the 27th February [ communicated the same 
to Dr. Emin, who received it on the 13th April. I inclose with this Dr. Emin’s reply to 
hand on the 17th instant. By this date your letters to Dr. Emin of the 28th December 
and 23rd February should be in the hands of Captain Casati. 
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Your special messengers (Hamis W. Bireki and Co.) delayed a month at Msalala, 
and then proceeded to Magu, where they remained some three weeks more. At length 
they returned to Ukumli and came on by our boat. Kissanda (Said-bin-Saif) possesses 
several canoes and small boats, but he seems to have paid no attention to the order from 
His Highness Seyed Bargash to forward your messengers. (His dhow was here at the 
time.) Your men are also to blame for not having proceeded direct to Magu instead of 
delaying a month at Msalala. Had they gone direct there they might have come here 
in Said-bin-Saif’s dhow, which brought Suliman-bin-Zeher, arriving here on the 1st April. 
As it turns out, your special messengers took over four months to reach this, while 
our ordinary post takes only two months—e.g., Bishop Parker’s letter to me fron 
Mombasa, dated the 29th December, arrived here on the 23rd February, and your lette: 
to me of the 23rd February, sent by our mail man, reached my hands on the 26th April 
Thus, two of our ordinary mails took less time en route than Wadi Bireki. 

On the 19th April I wrote to you reporting the arrival of Suliman-bin-Zeher, with 
letters from His Highness Seyed Bargash to King Mwanga, and yours to myself. On 
the first occasion Suliman presented to Mwanga only Seyed Bargash’s letter, with various 
presents, which, he says, were sent by His Highness to this King, but which the Arabs 
aver were not sent, but were Suliman’s own. Some ten days later Suliman, fearing that 
I would report him, presented your letter to the King, and got his dependent, Saif 
(formerly Akida of Saadani), to read it in Arabic, not one word of which either the King 
or any native here understands. Suliman, on that occasion, explained to the King that 
you would make King Mwanga rich with presents, should he consent to my departure. 
That was all the interpretation he put on your lengthy communication. 

Meantime, Suliman pressed me daily to leave, assuring me that this was the King’s 
desire, while I knew that the King had expressed no such desire. I was unable to see 
the King myself, as his capital had been burnt, and was being rebuilt, and no reception 
hall was ready. I told Suliman again and again that when the King gave me permission 
I was ready to leave. 

This did not satisfy Suliman, who contrived a plan in consort with the other Arabs 
to have me driven away by force. Daily they went en masse to the King, and did their 
utmost to poison his willing ears against all Europeans generally, and myself in particular, 
until Mwanga declared that he would kill me if I went near him. I took absolutely no 
action in the matter, and waited patiently until the new reception hall was opened on 
the 6th instant. 

I went to Court on that day, and during the “ Burzah,” Suliman got up and declared 
that he had been sent expressly by orders from the coast to take me away. The King 
asked me if I was aware of that. JI replied that letters had come from Seyed Bargash, 
and from the Baloza, but that the Arabs did not translate them faithfully. I was ready 
to go if he desired, or stay at his request, while I would write to the coast that I 
remained merely of my own accord. This seemed to satisfy the whole Court except 
the Arabs, who were loud in their cries that I should be expelled at once. The King 
said that he would not expel me, nor hinder me from leaving. Suliman insisted that 
the letters be brought, which was done, and they were handed to Masudi (a renegade 
trader who is now a Chief here under the name of Munakulya), and whom Suliman 
nad previously to my knowledge bribed, to put their construction on the letters. 
Masudi’s translation of your letter was substantially as follows. I quote from 
memory :— 

“JT am surprised to hear that you have killed a Muzunga, and that you now keep this 
Muzunga (Mackay) a prisoner. I therefore bid you send him away at once with all his 
effects. If you do not drive away this Muzunga out of your country you will regret it, as 
the English Empire is very large, and we shall come and take him by force. I have 
telegraphed to Europe that I have asked you to send him away. These teachers have 
no permission from us to stay in your country, as they come to you only to make profit 
out of religion, and we do not allow them to stay longer with you. You, therefore, 
must instantly, on receipt of this letter, drive away this Muzunga.”’ 

Of course I could only protest that the letter was incorrectly read, but Masudi 
swore by Allah that he read exactly what was written. I asked the King again if he 
desired me to go. He replied that if I left it would be said that he expelled me, while 
if I stayed he would be charged with detaining me by force. I begged canoes to carry 
my goods to Usukuma, “ not because I was expelled, but because the Arabs demanded 
my expulsion.” To my request the King gave no reply, but the Katikiro (Premier) 
said that Suliman should go with me and have the case judged at. the coast whether or 
not he was sent to take me away, nolens volens. But Suliman brought about a hundred 
loads of barter goods with him, and will not leave until he collects all his ivory, which 
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may be a matter of many months, although he continually insists that he did not come 


to trade at all, but as an express messenger to take me away. 
The construction which I put upon the letter you kindly sent for Suliman to present 


is that you demand permission for British subjects to leave this country whenever they 
wish to do so. Possibly the letter itself is ambiguous, but I must take in connection 
with it the fact that you sent to me here despatches of three months’ later date 
(December 28), and again on the 23rd February, which fact does not seem to imply that 
I am ordered by you to leave absolutely by your letters of September. Again, Sir John 
Kirk writes me (21st January, 1887), saying, “I do hope you will be still in Uganda to 
meet Mr. Stanley.” | 

The above will show you how inimical the Arabs are to the presence of Europeans 
sn the interior. Their nationality, their creed, and their trade, all tend to render them 
hostile to Europeans, and to the English especially. To us they say they cannot but be 
enemies, for the English thwart their Traffic in Slaves at the coast, and “ they never will 
pardon that.” Sas 

Now that British influence is in a fair way to being established in East Africa on a 
larger scale than heretofore, it will be necessary to either take these Arab traders under 
British control or to endeavour to supplant them altogether. An Arab far inland is a 
yver different ‘ndividual from the same being in Zanzibar, where he is under the eye of law 
and civilization. At all times, and on every oceasion, these men have done their utmost 
to poison the minds of the native authorities here against Europeans. I have again and 
again pointed this out in letters to Sir John Kirk, and have advised that communications 
from the British Consulate-General to this King be made in the Kiswaheli language and 
written in a clear Roman hand. If they could be printed, so much the better. There 
are now scores of natives able to read ordinary Kiswaheli with ease, and perfectly to 
understand it and translate it to the King, whereas Arabic is altogether an unknown 
tongue except to the very parties who will to the end do their utmost to put a false con- 
struction on whatever you give them to read here. It was scarcely to be expected that 
they would read such a Clause as you insert, viz., “ You must not listen to the lying 
statements of people who think to derive profit from slandering European travellers and 
missionaries,” seeing that it is none other than they who do so slander Europeans. 

From the version of Masudi I have given you, and to which Suliman assented, you 
will see how they contrived to turn that clause to the prejudice of the Mission. ‘bat 
might be amusing were it not that [ am at present in the awkward position of being 
seriously affected by such false interpretations. 

I have, however, taken advantage of the occasion to send away 150 loads to 
Msalala by Said-bin-Saif’s dhow—only tools, implements, and machinery. There is more 
liberty (there being no Arabs) in that quarter to make use of these things. Possibly the 
Arabs, with Suliman, may gain their point, and succeed in getting the King toexpelme. [ 
hoped to effect a compromise by leaving the premises, with all the household stuff in charge 
of some of our Wang’wana, and crossing the lake to Msalala, to remain there for a time, 
and thus prevent the sacrifice of all the Mission buildings, which have cost much labour 
and money. But Suliman has given out that he means to have my house and to put 
some of his subs. in the other buildings. In fact, several of the Arabs have been 
quarrelling among themselves as to the possession of the premises, and have applied to 
the King for the place. Mwanga told them that he would take possession of the 
buildings himself. 

Unless you can arrange to check, once for all, the infamous and continual “ fitina ”’ 
of these miserable coast traders at this capital, we need never expect other than to be 
perpetually thwarted by them. — ( ne or two individuals made an example of, and notice 
of the fact given to the authorities here, would help much to keep, at any rate, within 
bounds, the lying calumnics of these Arabs. It is not the Mission alone that suffers, but 
all English interests as well. Such terrible vilifiers of Europeans as Ali-bin-Sultan 
should not be permitted to come up country again. In fact, Suliman-bin-Zeher is as 
bad; considering the trust reposed in him, he is more blameworthy. With much fair 
talk he is a terrible liar. 

In former communications I have mentioned to you the ease with which you can 
control the conduct and behaviour of such potentates as this oue here by controlling his 
supplies at the coast, especially the arms and ammunition. However unreasonable to us 
it may appear, yet the belief here is, that the Arabs who bring the powder have the 
power to do so absolutely in their own hands, not those who have power at the coast. 
Hence the Arabs are looked upon as the real benefactors, because the only parties who 
haye any direct dealings with the natives. 

Now. however, I hope the British Consulate-General will establish frequent and 
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direct communication, by letter or otherwise, with this King and his equally deluded 
neighbour to the north-west. Only, I implore of you not to use the Arabs as the go- 
between. Were they men of enlarged minds like His Highness Prince Bargash, the case 
would be different, but these traders are narrow-minded, malicious, fanatical, and 
ignorant. One of them told me, a short time ago, that Ulayd was no larger than 
Muscat ! | 

Two petty traders came here with Suliman-bin-Zeher and lived with him, havine 
been advanced goods by him, viz., Said-bin-Hedji and Mwalimu Wahaya. Last week 
some two or three of our Wang’wana had a ‘drunken squabble with some paltry Baziba 
(Bazongora) who traffic in beer, fish, &c. It was purely between these parties that the 
row was, but the Arabs who live close by could not resist the opportunity to show their 
malice against the Muzunga’s men. Accordingly, Said-bin-Hedji and the Mwalimu I have 
mentioned as Suliman’s sub. rushed with spears and other weapons upon the Mission 
servants, who were in no way interfering with them, and fired several shots into the huts 
of our men. Happily, no one was wounded, but the fact shows how they are inclined to 
regard the injunctions of Seyed Bargash to aid us to the best of their power. The 
strange part of the story is, that these poor fanatics have not the slightest occasion to 
show malice to the Mission, for I never interfere with either their trade or their 
teaching in the slightest, and receive them with the greatest cordiality whenever any of 
them pay me a visit. Yet they never fail to aceuse me of trying to subvert the country 
and make it English, whenever they can get the ear of the King or his Chiefs. 

War has been once more declared against Unyoro, and the whole country is off on 
the expedition. I sent a note ten days ago apprizing Casati of the fact, and advising 
him to return to Wadelai at once. I hope that the caravan of forty-five loads of cloth, 
&c¢., which I sent to Emin on the 11th April in charge of Mahomed Biri, will escape. 
Only yesterday I had a note from Biri, dated the 10th May, when he was on the border 
(at Kadoma), some two or three days from Kabarega’s capital. He had got half the 
goods sent on to Casati, and was expecting to get the remainder taken on at once. 
Possibly King Kabarega may detain the lot and Casati as well, should Emin refuse to 
help him with men and ammunition. At least, Mahomed Casati will be able only to 
scratch through to Kibiro, the port on the Albert. Fearing it possible that King Kabarega 
might detain Casati by force, I have sent a message (and present) to the Commander- 
in-chief of the Uganda force, and who is a great friend of mine, begging him to spare 
Casati should he come across him, as the poor Captain is in Unyoro only for buying 
calico for Emin, and not as an ally of Kabarega. 

The invading army will probably cross the border in a week or two’s time. Whether 
King Kabarega will make a stand or flee, no one here can say. I only hope that Stanley, 
who should just at the time be about the south-end of the Albert Lake, will not come 
across the war party from here. It will be very awkward if he does. ‘There are possi- 
bilities in that direction now that were not reckoned on perhaps when Mr. Stanley 
started. 

Whether I receive permission to cross the lake and leave the premises and goods in 
charge, with a view to returning, or am allowed to remain in peace, or if Suliman and his 
friends gain their ends and and have me sent away bag and baggage, I trust you will take 
the earliest opportunity of writing to inform the King that Suliman is not authorized by 
either you or Seyed Bargash to demand my expulsion and the absolute abandonment of 
the Mission, But more letters in Arabic will only create more trouble. English, French, 
and Kiswaheli you have all at command, and one or lother of these three is far more 
likely to be faithfully read than Arabic. 

I believe Suliman has written to you and sent off his messengers by canoes, His 
letters must be received with questionable credit, for I have found him utterly regardless 
of truth in even small matters. 

Allow me to thank you for all the trouble you have been put to on behalf of our 
Mission and myself personally. I hope your interest in and kind action towards our 
interests and those of all East Africa will give us even more reasons for gratitude to 
yourself and to Sir John Kirk than even those we already have. 

With kind remembrances, I am, &c. 


(Signed) A. M. MACKAY. 
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No. 115. 
Foreign Office to Church Missionary Society.* 


Sir, Foreign Office, December 8, 1887. 
WITH reference to the letter from this Department of the 12th May last, 
respecting the expedition for the relief of Emin Bey, I am directed by the Marquis of 
Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, for the information of your Society, copies in 
print of a despatch which has been received from the Acting British Agent and 
Consul-General at Zanzibar, inclosing two letters from Mr. Mackay. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) JULIAN PAUNCEFOTE. 


a 


No. 116. 
The Emin Relief Commuitee to Foreign Office—(Received December 29.) 


Sir, 13, Austin Friars, December 27, 1887. 

1 AM directed by the Committee to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 
Sth instant, and to thank you for sending them copies of letters received by Consul- 
General Macdonald from Mr. Mackay, dated. Msalala, the 10th August. 

The information these letters contain explains the delay which has arisen in 
authentic news of Mr. H. M. Stanley’s arrival at Wadelai reaching Zanzibar. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) GEORGE S. MACKENZIE, Hon. Secretary, 


Emin Relief Expedition. 


* Also to Emin Relief Committee. + No, 114. 
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